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THE NEGRO IN THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF DEMOCRACY 


VERYTHING which the Negro has achieved has not ad- 
advanced democracy. The Negro, like all other peoples 
of the world, is human. He has done evil as well as 

good, but unfortunately the enemies of the race have preserved the 
record of only the evil and at the same time have belittled whatever 
good the race has accomplished. What we need is the complete 
story with the evidence on both sides. 

We would not think of the systems of government established 
by the natives of Africa in Lybia, West Africa, the Soudan, South 
Africa, and East Africa as democratic in the modern sense, but they 
showed as much democratic tendency as did the economic imperial- 
ists of the European states which subdued and dispossessed them. 
We do not see much evidence of democracy in the careers of Saka- 
nouye Tamura Maro, who led the Japanese to victory over the an- 
cient Ainu, not much in the defense of Arabia by Antar, not much 
in the service of Angelo Soliman to the Holy Roman Empire, and 
still less in the contribution of Abram Hannibal to the building of 
the Russia of the Czars. Yet, out of the loins of Abram Hannibal 
descended Pushkin, who in poetry championed the cause of the lowly 
as happened in the case of General Dumas in France, who suffered 
himself to be discarded by Napoleon rather than endorse his im- 
perialistic methods. The son and the grandson of General Dumas 
advanced democracy through the novels and dramas in which they 
exposed the vices of the artistocracy and extolled the virtues of the 
lowly. Lislet Geoffroy, the scientist; Le Chevalier de St. George, 
the fencer, soldier, and musician; Juan Latino, the scholar in Spa‘n, 
and Sebastian Gomez and Juan de Pareja, distinguished painters in 
the same country, advanced democracy by showing with great achieve- 
ment that the Negro had the possibilities of other races and should 
be given the same opportunities which they enjoyed. 

On this side of the Atlantic the Negro has been a positive force 
in the advancement of democracy. Negroes themselves when inden- 
tured in America rebelled against cruel treatment and set up petty 
governments of their own in rural areas where they defied their op- 
pressors. Choosing between the lesser of two ev'ls, many Negroes 
followed the example of Henrique Dias, who in the seventeenth 
century rallied his fellowmen to aid the Portuguese in driving the 
Dutch out of Northern Brazil. That country can measure its indebt- 
edness to Dias by observing the much better relations of the races 
in Braz‘l than in the Dutch possessions. Toussaint Louverture led 
the movement to free Latin America from Europe in making Haiti 
indevendent of France. Christophe made a large contribution to 


the freedom and independence of the three South American repub- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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HAT is ‘‘democracy’’? 

Nobody knows, for no one 

has seen a democracy at 
any time. All definitions of *‘de- 
mocracy’’ fail to satisfy the inquir- 
ing mind. We often speak of ‘‘de- 
mocracy’’ as the form of govern- 
ment which guarantees equality 
and justice to all, but what do we 
mean by justice and equality? Who 
is to decide when a citizen has been 
treated equally and justly? <A 
public official may insist that all 
persons under his rule have been 
given justice and equality when 
they may think to the contrary. In 
our own country, where the local 
governments segregate Negroes in 
the schools and spend 25 cents to 
educate the Negro child while 


spending one dollar to educate the 
children of the other races, courts 
have held that the Negro race en- 
joys equal justice under the law. 


When Negroes are all but packed 
in one end of a filthy car for which 
they pay the same fare as those 
who travel with all modern facili- 
ties, the Negroes, according to our 
courts, receive justice and equality. 

Another definition of ‘‘democra- 
cy’’ is government by the consent 
of the governed, as William Jen- 
nings Bryan often said. Abraham 
Lincoln had expressed better the 
same thought in speaking of gov- 
ernment as of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It is 
almost impossible, however, to have 
such a thing as government by the 
consent of the governed. All the 
people of a country would never 
consent to any one policy or proce- 
(lure for the simple reason that no 
two persons think exactly alike. If 
we had to secure the consent of all 


the governed to establish a govern-. 


ment we would have no government 
at all. And what a man gives his 
consent to today he may not want 
to approve tomorrow. Everybody 
does not know what is the best pol- 
icy for the public good ; and, even if 
he did, selfishness is so general in 
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man that he places his own interests 
above the public welfare. 

It is often explained that govern- 
ment by the people does not mean 
that every inhabitant in the coun- 
try shall participate in planning 
the government and in the carry- 
ing out of its policies, but that the 
people shall have a voice in choos- 
ing representatives to do _ these 
things. Here again, however, lies 
another danger. Can one man ac- 
tually represent another? Can he 
really represent thousands of 
others? Is it possible for him to 
know accurately the will of those 
whom he is supposed to represent ? 
Ile comes forth a few weeks before 
election day with certain principles 
to which a majority give their sup- 
port, and he is elected; but often 
he fails to carry out these princi- 
ples, and unforeseen problems re- 
quiring of him an immediate deci- 
sion may offer the opportunity to 
take a position detrimental to the 
people whom he is supposed to rep- 
resent. Our daily newspapers fre- 
quently publish complaints of this 
sort. 

Abraham Lincoln was nearer to 
a correct definition of government 
when he spoke of it as for the peo- 
ple than when saying that it is of 
the people and by the people. Most 
government is for the people, not 
something which they set up or con- 
trol but an agency established to 
control them. This means that so 
long as government exists it must 
be superior to the people. The gov- 
ernment may derive its power from 
the people, and they when thinking 
that this power has been abused 
may assert themselves and over- 
throw that government ; but as long 
as the government exists it must be 
a superior acting upon an inferior. 
There must be a central agency to 
give orders and to force all the 
people to obey such orders. With- 
out such power a government can- 
not endure. When a government 
can function thus no longer, the 


mob, which the Greeks called the 
demos and from it derived the word 
democracy, takes control; and in 
the melee there is no government 
at all. 

So-called ‘‘democracy,’’ however, 
is the most popular of all the forms 
of government advocated, although 
nobody has ever seen a real ‘‘de- 
mocracy.’’ John Fiske referred to 
‘*democracy,’’ or representative 
government, as that form which is 
the most steadily progressive, the 
most wisely conservative, and the 
most likely to endure.» Yet nothing 
can be farther from the truth. The 
form of government which tends to 
be democratic is subject to decay 
and death like other experiments 
at government. Since man is im- 
perfect, anything which he con- 
structs shows human frailties; and 
he tries something else in the end- 
less quest for perfection which can 
never be attained by human beings, 
although the effort may show 
progress toward an ideal which lies 
not in things material but in spiri- 
tual growth toward equality and 
justice for all without regard to 
race, creed, or condition. 

Such an ideal the parties in con- 
trol of governments never have in 
mind. In the so-called demoera- 
cies, as in absolute monarchies, 
those in charge are generally seek- 
ing selfish ends. The Athenians, 
for example, had what they called 
a democracy, but the control was 
in the hands of about a fourth or 
third of the people who called 
themselves citizens when two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the people were 
held as slaves. Aristotle, the great 
philosopher of the Greeks, who 
evaluated their forms of govern- 
ment in his book entitled Politics 
did not believe that a laboring man 
should vote. Our Socialists who 
try to justify their doctrine as of 
long standing often quote Aristotle 
as saying that man is a social be- 
ing. The proper translation is po- 
litical being, one inclined to estab- 
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lish and to live under government. 
But even if their contention is true 
the Socialists cannot get much con- 
solation from Aristotle’s doctrine 
that a laboring man should not 
vote. 

The Greeks did not have a happy 
experience with government by the 
demos, that is, by all the people. 
Within the Athenian circle the gov- 
ernment might have been of all 
such participants, by them and for 
them, but not by all of Greece, not 
by all of Athens. Athens flourished 
at the expense of those whom it 
treated as outside of the pale of 
democracy. The Athenian democ- 
racy became in actuality the cen- 
ter of an empire that conquered 
other important parts of Greece 
and exploited them to enrich 
‘*Athenian Democrats’’ to 
beautify the city of Athens. 

Ilistory in this respect has re- 
peated itself. The so-called de- 
mocracies of our time are the ex- 
ploiters of underprivileged and un- 
developed peoples in their depen- 
dencies. They have made democ- 
racy seem to the oppressed some- 
thing set up to serve acceptably 
those who deny such privileges to 
others. The result, therefore, has 
been to make the oppressed feel 
that democracy is not desirable; 
and they have been inclined to fol- 
low the lead of the demagogue who 
plays the role of the benevolent des- 
pot, but he may become malevolent 
or pave the way toward such a mis- 
fortune. 

The experience of the Greeks, 
even within a restricted circle of 
the selected citizens, did not show 
that democracy was the most likely 
to endure. The Greeks saw that 
governments ran in a eyele. At 
first the tribal monarch so devel- 
oped his realm as to believe that he 
was highly favored of the gods and 
ruled by divine right. Under such 
cireumstanees it did not require 
much time for him so to abuse his 
privileges as to cause the aristos, 
the best people in the community 
to overthrow the monarch and gov- 
ern the country as an aristocracy— 
a system which anciently meant 
government by the best people 


rather than aristocracy as it is un- 
derstood today. In the course of 
time the so-called best degenerated 
into the worst when they began to 
govern selfishly, especially to fill 
their pockets at the expense of the 
public. The demos, or the people, 
dubbed them oligarchs and their 
form of government an oligarchy. 
In the long train of abuses the peo- 
ple became so worked up against 
the oligarchs that they overthrew 
them and established a democracy. 
Democracy, however, probably at 
first representative, had its short- 
comings, especially in its weakness 
for demagogues who finally obtain 
control and intrench themselves as 
just as great despots as were the 
monarchs who ruled by divine 
right. In the confusion of having 
so many to consult and to deal with 
in the government by the people 
less is accomplished than when they 
are ruled by an iron hand. 

For this reason there are persons 
of today who say that the greatest 
progress made by people has been 
under some strong directing hand 
seeking the good of the people and 
doing what he considers to be for 
their best interests without consult- 
ing them—a benevolent despot. In 
behalf of this position these com- 
mentators point to the progress 
made in Europe under such benevo- 
lent despots as Louis XIV _ in 
France, Frederick the Great in 
Germany, and Alexander III in 
Russia. This is an ideal sort of 
government as long as the despot is 
benevolent. It becomes a horrible 
situation when he becomes malevo- 
lent or prepares the ground for a 
successor of this type. 

Another strong argument for the 
benevolent despot is that the 
world has developed away from 
segregation toward aggregation and 
by mechanization has made all 
parts of the globe so interdependent 
that it requires some man of blood 
and iron to reorganize and direct 
the universe. Hitler claims to be 
trying to do this very thing. To 
this argument a commentator who 
believes to the contrary said he 
would not object to such an order, 
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if he could be placed in charge 
of it. 

Democracy of whatever kind it 
may be supplies the chief argument 
against itself. The United States 
which claims to be a democracy is 
a case in evidence. Our govern- 
ment is democratic in the sense that 
in a time of a great crisis like the 
present we seem to have practically 
no government at all. The Con- 
gress passes a bill providing for aid 
to the so-called democracies, and 
the President of the United States 
undertakes to implement the mea- 
sure; but politicians in Congress, 
placing their party above the coun- 
try, endeavor to prevent the carry- 
ing out of the measure by raising 
the hue-and-ery and urging govern- 
ment by investigation ‘or govern- 
ment by the scent of a debating so- 
ciety rather than by the consent of 
the governed. Almost any member 
of Congress may think that he is to 
run the government and quickly 
use his power to block the wheels 
of progress. He advances nowhere, 
and nobody else does. The French 
-arliament has just been abolished 
for this very reason. Members of 
that body divided up into small 
cliques which perpetuated so much 
confusion in France that when at- 
tacked by Hitler the unity neces- 
sary for defense was impossible. 

Where there is some semblance of 
unity in the present defense pro- 
gram and a contract is awarded for 
supplies and articles to be made 
therefrom the incendiaries set fire 
to such industries, or the trades 
unions tie them up with strikes. 
Everybody feels that citizens 
should not be too closely watched 
and is afraid of the hostility of 
trades unions. The election time 
is just around the corner. Wages 
are therefore raised; and the cost 
of living mounts by leaps and 
bounds. The employer must have 
his same amount of profit, and he 
passes the high tax on to the con- 
sumer by charging more and more 
for what he produces. The labor- 
ing man must have an increasing 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HE world has developed 
from serfdom of the old 
feudal regime through an- 
other period with a system known 
as slavery which came with com- 
mercial expansion dominated by 
mercantilism. Raw materials were 
to be taken from the settlements 
in the newly discovered countries, 
manufactured into durable prod- 
ucts which were to be sold to these 
self-same settlements at such a 
profit as to keep the balance of 
trade on the side of the mother 
country. From slavery we have 
come to what is commonly known 
as forced labor, the basis of eco- 
nomic imperialism. Society of 
feudal days tended to remain 
static, but reform found an open- 
ing. The intellectual revolution 
of Europe threw such a search- 
light on both the church and the 
state, which emerged in much im- 
perfection from the chaos of the 
Middle Age, that there developed 
sufficient humanitarianism to abol- 
ish slavery nominally where free- 
dom of thought obtained. 

The capitalists and the traders 
upon whom they depended for the 
success of their investments, how- 
ever, found a new way to do the 
same thing in exploiting the 
weaker peoples of the world. Un- 
der the stimulus of the govern- 
ments of the national states these 
exploiters won their home coun- 
tries, and sometimes the church it- 
self, to the policy of imperialism. 
That part of the universe not yet 
Europeanized should be conquered 
and partitioned among the empires 
which began to take form at the 
close of the Seven Years’ War in 
1763 and culminated with the Ber- 
lin Congress in 1885. At that time 
the imperial principles agreed 


upon facilitated the dispossession , 


of the weaker peoples without too 
many wars among the imperialists 
themselves. The self-exterminat- 
ing conflict which now holds the 
stage was delayed for more than 
a century. 

With these conquests came a 
new theory as to the ownership of 
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land. Wherever these expansion- 
ists could establish themselves it 
was contended that the land be- 
longed to the empire—not to the 
Natives who had occupied it from 
time immemorial. The Natives 
themselves, if they by chance es- 
caped extermination in the con- 
quest, while nominally free, were 
reduced all but to the property 
status. Thereafter Natives could 
occupy only the unproductive 
areas which the conqueror at the 
time saw no special need for— 
scarcely more than one-tenth of 
the land in extreme cases. On 
such areas thus reserved for the 
aborigines, moreover, they had no 
rights which the conqueror re- 
spected. The mineral rights of the 
reserves belonged to the imperial- 
ists, and in ease of discovering 
anything valuable or experiencing 
some urgent need the Natives 
would be further crowded, dispos- 
sessed, or annihilated. 

At the same time the plan of ex- 
ploitation was otherwise worked 
out to the disadvantage of the Na- 
tives. Their own culture was de- 
stroyed, and they were not per- 
mitted to take over the culture of 
the Europeans. No effort was 
made to enlighten the Natives ex- 
cept oceasionally to assist the 
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work of a few missionaries. 
ject to taxes which they could not 
earn on the unproductive soil in 
the reserves, the Natives had to 
enter the service of .the European 
to toil for whatever stipend avail- 
able in the imperial settlements; 
and there the higher pursuits were 
by custom or positive law reserved 
to Europeans who were paid from 
five to ten times as much as the 
Natives. 

European imperialists, more- 
over, did not always wait for the 
operation of the tax system or for 
actual legislation to compel the 
Natives to enter their employ. 
Ruthless officials often had the Na- 
tives hunted down and rounded up 
as cattle and allocated for forced 
labor on the plantations and in the 
mines. Foreed labor, then, has 
been the means by which economic 
imperialism has developed. Thus 
slavery in another form was re- 
established by carrying capital to 
the land of the enslaved rather 
than the enslaved to the land of 
capital as was done in North and 
South America. On this sort of 
slavery, far removed from the 
eyes of the reformers, the anti- 
slavery effort has not had much 
effect. 

The appalling effect on the Na- 
tives is a gradual extermination 
by detribalization. So many are 
thus forced off the reserves as to 
leave their tribal life impaired, 
and those herded into the urban 
and industrial centers have to live 
in compounds where tribal econ- 
omy is impossible among members 
promiscuously driven together 
without regard to their origin. 
While thus socially dislocated 
these Natives in the compounds 
are exposed to all the evils of 
liquor, opium and venereal dis- 
eases which visiting members ear- 
ry back to their tribes and with 
which they greatly decimate their 
ranks. 

Economic imperialism wherever 
it has been successful, therefore, 
has not only dispossessed the Na- 
tives but has tended to extermi- 
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nate them. The advance agents 
of economic imperialism have been 
able to urge, then, a more general 
emigration of Europeans and 
Americans to the new lands of the 
empires because of the especially 
inviting aspect of unoccupied 
areas from which the aborigines 
will have passed out as did the 
American Indian in facing his 
doom in the setting sun. 

The United States began its im- 
perialistie efforts much later with 
the purchase of Hawaii. At that 
time the outery against man’s in- 
humanity had forced upon the ex- 
ploiters some change in proce- 
dure, but our conquest of Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines and our 
control of the Virgin Islands have 
not been without some of these 
questionable methods. Recently 
we have performed imperially in 
Cuba, Santo Domingo and Haiti, 
very much to the discredit of a 
nation claiming to be a democracy. 

Economie imperialism, however, 
has worked its own undoing. With 
the coming of the mechanization 
of industry the countries the 
farthest advanced toward the ma- 
chine age can produce in large 
quantities more goods than they 
ean find an outlet for among the 
less advanced peoples and among 
partly Europeanized Natives. One 
exploiter has so encroached upon 
the area of supply for raw ma- 
terials and the market once cor- 
nered by the other that, like 
thieves who fall out, the one has 
undertaken to devour the other. 

Italy and Germany, too late to 
get a sufficiently strong foothold 
in Africa to withstand the impact 
of the more successful economic 
imperialists, have advanced a step 
farther in demanding the domina- 
tion of the other parts of the 
world not merely by the Caucasian 
but altogether by the blonde 
branch of the human family. The 
so-called democracies have no ob- 
jection to the exclusion of the 
darker races from the pale of hu- 
man brotherhood but would con- 
tend for equality and justice for 
all Caucasians. Negroes, of course, 
do not yet count in this equation. 

Many representatives of these 


so-called democracies frankly con- 
cede that they do not think of Ne- 
groes as constituents of demo- 
cratic government. Negroes do 
not measure up to the standard of 
democracy; they belong to a be- 
lated group, they say. Negroes, 
they tell us, are lazy, shiftless, 
filthy breeders of disease and fo- 
menters of crime. They must be 
segregated, therefore, or cornered 
for ultimate extermination. They 
will not be disposed of by mas- 
sacre except in cases where wars 
may offer such opportunities, but 
they will be excluded from the 
higher pursuits of labor, reduced 
to the level of drudgery, forced 
into undesirable quarters, de- 
prived of helpful social contact, 
and denied economic opportunity 
while bearing at the same time the 
other burdens imposed upon citi- 
zens. The matter of extermina- 
tion, then, will take care of itself. 

This point of view has become 
so popular that certain Negroes 
themselves have accepted it as in- 
evitable and just. A few months 
ago, a “highly educated Negro” 
said that, if you killed about three- 
fourths of the Negroes, the worth- 
less ones in the United States, and 
let them fertilize the soil, the other 
fourth could survive. Yet he did 
not think of the shocking loss of 
one-tenth of the possible consum- 
ers of goods produced by indus- 
tries which under such cirecum- 
stances would have to close. 

This ‘‘scholarly’’ Negro inad- 
vertently paid his race a high trib- 
ute. If three or four millions of 
the race, just three generations re- 
moved from slavery, have risen to 
the level of being able to compete 
successfully with others of our 
population, the race has made 
rapid strides in America and 
should be warmly congratulated. 
At this rate, sixty years from now 
one-half of the race will be able 
to survive competition with the 
most advanced of the human fam- 
ily, and that would be a most ecred- 
itable record. At that time a 
larger number of the ruling class 
will have reason to believe that 
Negroes are qualified to partici- 
pate in “democratic” government. 
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But what is “democracy”? The 
countries which have most heart- 
lessly engineered the cruel exploi- 
tation of the world call themselves 
democracies because they believe 
in freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, trial by jury and repre- 
sentative government for the 
white race and for that race only. 
These fundamental rights do not 
follow the imperial flag into the 
dependencies, although race hate 
and the caste of color do. The 
countries against which these so- 
called democracies are arrayed in 
this present war are those which 
emphasize less fundamental rights 
for the individual, but they have 
not been permitted to build such 
large empires at the expense of the 
Natives, although in order to se- 
eure the welfare of their own race 
they are eliminating the Jews as 
non-Aryans. 

The United States calls itself a 
democracy, and, despite its hostile 
attitude toward the Negroes at 
home, has undertaken to assume 
the leadership of all the nations in 
the Western Hemisphere in com- 
bating the new world order of the 
Nazis. Whether this self-imposed 
task of the United States will be 
helpful or prejudicial to the in- 
terests of its Negro population re- 
mains to be seen. Because the Ne- 
groes are needed in this crisis they 
are being courted by the Govern- 
ment. The Negroes will tempo- 
rarily fare a little better while we 
are in a strait, but when that is 
past they may be kicked around 
again just as they were immedi- 
ately after the last war. In the 
meantime the United States with 
increased prestige in the West In- 
dies and Latin America may work 
the undoing of what little democ- 
racy there is in those parts. So- 
cial and economic proscription of 
the Negro follows ‘‘Americans’’ 
wherever they go. 

The policy of exploitation and 
extermination of the darker races 
has already been well worked out 
in the American dependencies of 
the British Empire; but elsewhere 
in the West Indies live the major- 
ity of the 8,000,000 Negroes of 

(Continued on page 15) 
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AN ERROR MADE IN LAUNCHING A DEMOCRACY: 


T the outbreak of the Ameri- 
Ax Revolution slavery was 
a recognized institution in 
all of the thirteen colonies. Whether 
it was thoroughly legal is dubious. 
Neither the common nor the statu- 
tory law of England gave it a legal 
existence, and beth common and 
statutory laws were valid in the 
colonies so far as they applied to 
their situation and were not repug- 
nant to their rights and privileges." 
England had become the slave 
carrier to all the world. She had 
aided her colonies to become slave- 
holders. From the reign of Queen 
Anne, the last of the Stuart sov- 
ereigns, the slave-trade was among 
her most envied and cherished mo- 
nopolies. The Treaty of Utrecht, 
the general name given to the series 
of treaties, which, in 1713 and 1714, 
ended the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, gave her that monopoly. 
By the famous Asiento Treaty, 
signed on July 13, 1713, Spain gave 
to England the monopoly for 30 
years of the lucrative slave-trade 
with Spanish America, which previ- 
ously had been enjoyed by France. 
Yet the spirit of liberty was so 
deeply fixed in the English consti- 
tution that a slave che moment he 
landed in England fell under the 
protection of English laws and be- 
came a freeman.* This doctrine 
was sanctioned in Somerset’s case 
decided in the Court of King’s 
Bench on June 22, 1772.3 
James Somerset was a slave. In 
the report of his case it is stated 
that he was taken from Virginia 
to London by his master, Charles 
Stewart. Original papers and let- 
ters indicate that he was taken 


from Boston to England by his. 


owner, who was a customs officer 
and lived in Boston. In an 


1 Town of Pawlet Clark, 9 Cranch 
333. 

2 Blackstone, Commentaries, I, p. 127. 

3 Lofft’s Reports, 1. 

4 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1863-64, p. 323. 


THE FEDERAL CONVENTION AND SLAVERY 


By Louis R. LAUTIER 


Englishman’s mind, Virginia and 
America were probably synony- 
mous terms. 

Stewart left Boston on October 
1, 1769, and arrived in London on 
November 10, next. Somerset con- 
tinued in his service in England 
until October 1, 1771, when he ran 
away. In some of the accounts it 
is said that he became ill and was 
turned out in the street to die; 
that he was found in this condi- 
tion by the celebrated Granville 
Sharp and others interested with 
him in the suppression of the slave 
trade; that under their care he re- 
covered his health, and that his 
owner reclaimed him as his prop- 
erty and carried him on board the 
Ann and Mary in the Thames to 
be held until she set sail for Ja- 
maica, where Somerset was to be 
sold. 

Through Sharp, Somerset sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus requir- 
ing Captain Knowles, the com- 
mander of the vessel, to show cause 
for his seizure and detention. Cap- 
tain Knowles made his return to 
the writ stating that the slave had 
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departed and refused to serve, 
whereupon he was kept to be sold 
abroad. 

The case was argued on May 14, 


1772. Lord Mansfield obviously 
was reluctant to decide the ques- 
tion. The decision was rendered 
on June 22, 1772. Somerset was 
discharged upon the ground that 
slavery did not and could not exist 
in England. The opinion was quite 
brief. Lord Mansfield said : 

‘‘The state of slavery is of such 
a nature that it is incapable of be- 
ing introduced on any reasons, 
moral or political; but only posi- 
tive law, which preserves its force 
long after the reasons, occasion, 
and time itself from when it was 
created, is erased from memory: 
It’s so odious that nothing can be 
suffered to support it but positive 
law. Whatever inconveniences, 
therefore, may follow from a deci- 
sion, I cannot say this case is al- 
lowed or approved by the law of 
England; and therefore the black 
must be discharged.’’ 

Slavery had been an existing in- 
stitution in England. No statute 
ean be traced abolishing or de- 
elaring it unlawful. Historians do 
not agree when or how it took its 
rise, or when or how it ceased to- 
exist; but that it did prevail, first 
in the form of villenage and after- 
wards in that of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century African slavery, 
is notorious as an historical fact.® 

The charters issued to companies 
and private individuals for the pro- 
motion of colonization were silent 
regarding slavery. They guaran- 
teed all ‘‘liberties, franchises, and 
immunities’’ that Englishmen were 
enjoying at home.® But no author- 
ization was given the colonies from 
which an undeniable right to in- 
troduce slavery can be inferred. 


5 Emory Washburn, Eztinction of Vil- 
lenage in England, Proceedings, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, vol. 7, p. 308. 

6 Andrews, The Colonial Period of 
American History, I. p. 86. 
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After its introduction England 
recognized its existence’ and fa- 
vored the further importation of 
slaves. 

7 Most historians assert that the first 
Negro slaves, twenty in number, were 
brought to the Virginia colony in 1619 in 
the Treasurer, a ship commanded by Cap- 
tain Daniel Elfrith, in which Robert Rich, 
later Earl of Warwick, was the principal 
shareholder. This assertion is disputed 
by Professor Charles M. Andrews of 
Yale, author of The Colonial Period of 
American History, volume 1 of which 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize in history 
in 1935. He holds that the evidence is 
far from conelusive on this point. One 
view is that the slaves on the Treasurer 
were taken to Bermuda and put to work 
on Warwick’s lands there. The authority 
for the statement that a Dutch ship 
brought the first slaves to Virginia is 
Captain John Smith. Professor Andrews 
thinks Captain Smith’s statement may be 
true. He adds that as the Dutch ship 
and the Treasurer had ‘‘consorted,’’ the 
confusion is not surprising. See footnote 
4, Andrews, The Colonial Period of Amer- 
ican History, I, pp. 136-137. 

Alexander Brown, author of The First 
Republic in America, brands Captain 
Smith’s history as erroneous and mis- 
leading. According to him, the Treasurer 
returned to Virginia from the West In- 
dies in September, 1619, and from there 
in February or March went to the West 
Indies, where she took on a Spanish ear- 
go, including a certain number of Ne- 
groes, and then came with them to Vir- 
ginia. She left the Negroes in the colony; 
how many, he says, is not known, but 
probably more than twenty. Smith’s his- 
tory states that ‘‘ about the last of August 
came in a dutch man of warre that sold 
us twenty negars.’’ Mr. Brown wrote 
that it was believed that this statement 
was really applicable to the Treasurer 
and that it is the only evidence from 
which it might even be inferred that Ne- 
groes were brought to Virginia by any 
other ship than the Treasurer. Brown, 
The First Republic in America, pp. 325- 
327. 

7 Von Holst, Constitutional and Politi- 
cal History of the United States, I. pp. 
277-278. George III went so far as to 
forbid attempts to prohibit or restrain 
the slave trade. In the original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence Thomas 
Jefferson ineluded the following indict- 
ment of him: 

‘He has waged cruel war against hu- 
man nature itself, violating its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of a distant people who never 
offended him, captivating and carrying 
them into slavery in another hemisphere, 
or to incur miserable death in their trans- 
portation thither. This piratical warfare, 
the opprobium of INFIDEL powers, in 
the warfare of the CHRISTIAN king of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep open 
a market where MEN should be bought 
and sold, he has prostituted his negative 
for suppressing every legislative attempt 
to prohibit or restrain this execrable com- 
merece. And that this assemblage of hor- 
rors might want no fact of distinguished 


Efforts to curb the importation 
of slaves into the colonies were be- 
gun before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The commissioners 
of Providence and Warwick on 
May 19, 1652, ordered that no per- 
son should be held in slavery for a 
longer period than ten years or un- 
til he or she reached the age of 24 
years if bought while under the 
age of 14 years. Failure to set free 
a slave in conformity with this or- 
der subjected the owner to a for- 
feiture of 40 pounds to the Colony. 
This was the first legislative enact- 
ment in the history of America, if 
not of the world, for the suppres- 
sion of involuntary servitude.§ 

The First Continental Congress 
on October 20, 1774, adopted and 
signed the non-importation, non- 
consumption, and non-exportation 
agreement. This agreement con- 
tained a clause providing that ‘‘ We 
will neither import nor purchase, 
any slave imported after the first 
day of December next; after which 
time, we will wholly discontinue 
the slave trade and will neither be 
concerned in it ourselves, nor will 
we hire our vessels, nor sell our 
commodities or manufactures to 
those who are concerned in it.’ 
It was supposed that by suppress- 
ing the further importation of 
slaves, the gradual destruction of 
the institution could be accom- 
plished. 

The War of Independence sus- 


die, he is now exciting those very people 
to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived 
them, by murdering the people on whom 
he also obtruded them: thus paying off 
former crimes committed against the 
LIBERTIES of one people, with crimes 
which he urges them to commit against 
the lives of another.’’ 

Jefferson explained that this stricture 
was stricken out of the Declaration of 
Independence in an endeavor to please 
South Carolina and Georgia, which had 
never sought to restrain the importation 
of slaves, and which, on the contrary, 
still wished to continue it. ‘‘Our north- 
ern brethren also, I believe,’’ he added, 
‘*felt a little tender under those cen- 
sures, for though their people had very 
few slaves themselves, yet they had been 
pretty considerable carriers of them to 
others.’’ Jefferson’s Works, I, p. 28. 

8 Moore, History of Slavery in Massa- 
chusetts, pp. 72-73. 

9 Journals of the Continental Congress, 
I, p. 77; Elliot’s Debates, I, p. 14. 
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pended the importation of slaves. 
On April 6, 1776, Congress express- 
ly resolved ‘‘That no slaves be im- 
ported into any of the thirteen 
United Colonies.’’!” 

In Congress on Friday, July 12, 
1776, the committee appointed to 
draft the Articles of Confederation 
reported them. The article relat- 
ing to Federal taxation" provided : 

Art. XI. All charges of war 
and all other expenses that 
shall be incurred for the com- 
mon defence, or general wel- 
fare, and allowed by the Unit- 
ed States assembled, shall be 
defrayed out of a common trea- 
sury, which shall be supplied 
by the several colonies in pro- 
portion to the number of in- 
habitants of every age, sex, and 
quality, except Indians not 
paying taxes, in each colony, 

a true account of which, dis- 

tinguishing the white inhabi- 

tants, shall be triennially taken 
and transmitted to the Assem- 
bly of the United States. 

The Congress resolved itself into 
a committee for the consideration 
of the articles. On July 30 and 31 
debate was had on the article re- 
lating to the proportion or quota 
of money which each state should 
contribute to the common treasury. 

Samuel Chase, of Maryland, 
moved that the quotas should be 
fixed not by the number of inhabi- 
tants of every condition, but by 
that of the ‘‘white inhabitants.’ 
He observed that slaves were prop- 
erty and, as such, could not be dis- 
tinguished from the property held 
in those states in which there were 
few slaves. He argued that the 
method proposed would doubly 
tax the Southern States—on both 
numbers and wealth—while the 
Northern States would be taxed on 
numbers only. 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, 
took issue with him on the ground 
that the number of inhabitants, 
whether freemen or slaves, was the 
fair index of the wealth of a state 


10 Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, IV, p. 258; Adams Works, III, 
p. 39. 

11 Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, V, p. 548. 
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and should equally add to the quota 
of its tax. 

Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
proposed, as a compromise, that two 
slaves should be counted as one 
freeman. He argued that two 
slaves did not do as much work as 
one freeman. 

James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
opposed this amendment. He said 
it would give the Southern States 
the benefit of slaves, while North- 
ern States would bear their burden. 
He contended that it was the duty 
of the Congress to lay every dis- 
couragement on the importation of 
slaves, but the amendment pro- 
posed by Harrison would put a 
premium upon it. 

The Rev. Robert Treat Paine, of 
Massachusetts, supported the origi- 
nal resolution. Dr. John Wither- 
spoon, of New Jersey, favored tax- 
ation on the value of lands and 
houses. 

On August 1, the amendment 
was rejected by the votes of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
against those of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina.!* 

The question came once more be- 
fore Congress on October 13, 1777. 
The proposition to lay Federal 
taxes was defeated. It was then 
moved that slaves should be wholly 
exempt from taxation. Action on 
this amendment was postponed un- 
til the next day. The four New 
England States—New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut—voted against 
this proposal; Virginia, Maryland, 
and the two Carolinas for it. The 
vote of Pennsylvania and New 
York was divided. New Jersey de- 
cided the issue in favor of the 

As ratified, the Articles of Con- 
federation provided that taxes 


should be proportioned according ° 


to the estimated value of real prop- 
erty in the several States. On 
April 18, 1783, Congress changed 
the basis of determining the quota 


12 Jefferson’s Works, I, pp. 39-45. 
13 Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, IX, p. 801. 


of revenue to be supplied by the 
States to the Federal Treasury. It 
amerided the eighth article of Con- 
federation so as to provide that 
such quota should be in the ratio of 
‘‘white and other free citizens and 
inhabitants, of every age, sex, and 
condition, including those bound 
to servitude for a term of years, 
and three-fifths of all other persons 
not comprehended in the foregoing 
description, except Indians not 
paying taxes, in each state.’’4* In 
making this change Congress was 
ashamed to use the term ‘‘slaves’’ 
and employed subtle language in 
this provision to count a slave as 
three-fifths of a person for tax pur- 
poses.?° 

The Federal Convention of 1787 
followed this style in adopting the 
articles of the Constitution relating 
to the apportionment of representa- 
tion, taxation, importation of 
slaves, and the surrender of fugi- 
tive slaves—the only questions in- 
volving a consideration of slavery 
with which it dealt. Nowhere in 
the Constitution does the word 
‘*slave’’ appear. The word “‘slave- 
ry’’ did not appear in the Consti- 
tution until the ratification of the 
Thirteenth Amendment in 1865. 

A heated controversy arose in the 
Federal Convention over the ques- 
tions of the apportionment of rep- 
resentation and the basis of direct 
taxation. James Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, proposed that representa- 
tion should be fixed on the same 
basis as the apportionment of quo- 
tas of revenues on the states.’® 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
opposed such a basis. He argued 
that this rule made property the 
basis of representation and that 
there was no more reason for in- 
cluding slaves, who were property 
in the South, than the cattle and 
horses of the North. Mr. Wilson’s 
proposal was adopted. 

In the report of the committee 
on detail, made by John Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, on August 6, 
1787, Article VII of the draft of 
the Constitution provided that ‘‘No 
tax or duty shall be laid by the 


14 Elliot’s Debates, I, pp. 94-95. 
15 Ibid, V. p. 289. 
16 Elliot’s Debates, V, pp. 178-181. 
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legislature * * * on the migration 
or importation of such persons as 
the several states shall think proper 
to admit; nor shall such migration 
or importation be prohibited.’’!* 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, of- 
fered an amendment to this section 
‘so as to allow a prohibition or tax 
on the importation of slaves.’’ Rut- 
ledge did not see how the importa- 
tion of slaves would be encouraged 
by this section. Oliver Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, favored letting 
every state import what it pleased. 
Charles C. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, stated frankly that his 
State ‘‘can never receive the plan 
if it prohibits the slave trade.’’ 
George Mason, of Virginia, ‘‘held 
it essential, in every point of view, 
that the general government should 
have the power to prevent the in- 
crease of slavery.’’ Abraham Bald- 
win, of Georgia, said his State 
would never yield to the general 
government her prerogative of im- 
porting slaves. Hugh Williamson, 
of North Carolina, thought the 
Southern States could not be mem- 
bers of the Union if the importa- 
tion of slaves were prohibited. With 
such a division among the dele- 
gates, the section was recommitted 
so that a compromise could be 
reached.?* 

The committee, to which the sec- 
tion was recommitted, reported a 
compromise on August 24 to the ef- 
fect that, instead of the original 
proposal in regard to the importa- 
tion of slaves, it be provided that 
‘‘The migration or importation of 
such persons as the several states, 
now existing, shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the legislature prior to the year 
1800; but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such migration or impor- 
tation at a rate not exceeding the 
average of the duties laid on im- 
ports. 

When consideration of this pro- 
posal was begun, General Pinckney 
moved to strike out the year 1800 
as limiting the importation and in- 
sert the words, ‘‘the year eighteen 
hundred and eight.’’ 


17 Elliot’s Debates, V. p. 379. 
18 Elliot’s Debates, V, pp. 457-461. 
19 Tbid, V, p. 471. 
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‘‘Twenty years will produce all 
the mischief that can be appre- 
hended from the liberty to import 
slaves,’’ declared James Madison, 
of Virginia. ‘‘So long a term will 
be more dishonorable to the Amer- 
ican character than to say nothing 
about it in the Constitution.’’ 

The first part of the report as 
amended, limiting the importation 
of slaves to the year 1808, was ap- 
proved. The second part was 
changed so as to provide that ‘‘a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person.’’*° 

Commenting on this power dele- 
gated to the Federal Government, 
Madison said : 

‘*It were doubtless to be wished, 
that the power of prohibiting the 
importation of slaves, had not been 
postponed until the year 1808, or 
rather that it had been suffered to 
have immediate operation. But it 
is not difficult to account, either for 
this restriction on the general gov- 
ernment, or for the manner in 
which the whole clause is expressed. 
It ought to be considered as a great 
point gained in favor of humanity, 
that a period of twenty years may 
terminate forever within these 
states, a traffic which has so long 
and so loudly upbraided the bar- 
barism of modern policy; that 
within that period, it will receive a 
considerable discouragement from 
the federal government, as may be 
totally abolished, by a concurrence 
of the few states which continue 


the unnatural traffic, in the prohibi- , 


tory example which has been given 
by so great a majority of the union. 
Happy would it be for the unfor- 
tunate Africans, if an equal pros- 
pect lay before them, of being re- 
deemed from the oppressions of 
their European brethren? 
‘*Attempts have been made to 
pervert this clause into an objec- 
tion against the Constitution by 
representing it on one side as a 
criminal toleration of an_ illicit 
practice ; and on another, as caleu- 
lated to prevent voluntary and 
beneficial emigrations from Europe 
to America. I mention these mis- 
constructions, not with a view to 


20 Elliot’s Debates, V, pp. 477-478. 


give them an answer, for they de- 
serve none; but as specimens of the 
manner and spirit, in which some 
have thought fit to conduct their 
opposition to the proposed govern- 
ment.’”*! 

Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, 
explained the compromise in this 
wise : 

‘*With respect to the importation 
of slaves, it was left to Congress. 
This disturbed the two southern- 
most States, who knew that Con- 
gress would immediately suppress 
the importation of slaves. These 
two States, therefore, struck up a 
bargain with the three New Eng- 
land States. If they would join to 
admit slaves for some years, the 
southernmost States would join in 
changing the clause which required 
two-thirds of the legislature in any 
vote. It was done. These articles 
were changed accordingly, and 
from that moment the two south- 
ernmost States, and the three 
northern ones, joined Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
and made the majority eight to 
three against us, instead of eight to 
three for us, as it had been through 
the whole Convention. Under this 
coalition, the great principles of the 
constitution were changed in the 
last days of the Convention.’’** 

On August 28, Pierce Butler and 
General Pinckney moved to require 
**fugitive slaves and servants to be 
delivered up like ecriminals.’’ This 
proposal, however, was withdrawn 
in order that some particular pro- 
vision might be written into the 
Constitution.24 The next day on 
motion of Butler the Congress 
unanimously adopted. the following 
provision without debate : 

‘‘If any person bound to service 
or labor in any of the United States 
shall escape into another state, he 
or she shall not be discharged from 
such service or labor, in conse- 
quence of any regulations subsist- 
ing in the state to which they es- 
cape, but shall be delivered up to 
the person justly claiming their 
service or labor.’’** 


21 Madison, The Federalist, No. XLII. 
22 Jefferson’s Works, I, p. 313. 

28 Elliot’s Debates, V. p. 487. 

24 Thid, V, p. 492. 
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This was a backward step. The 
Articles of Confederation had con- 
tained no similar provision. If no 
restrictions had been placed upon 
the States regarding slavery, like- 
wise no duty had been imposed 
upon them. The Constitution, by 
this provision, secured to the ‘peo- 
ple of the slaveholding States the 
absolute right and title of owner- 
ship in their slaves, as property, in 
every State in the Union into which 
they might escape. 


Book of the Month 


Slave Songs of the Georgia Sea 
Islands, by Mrs. Maxfield Parrish 
(New York: Creative Age Press, 1942) 
is a valuable book. Here as elsewhere 
in the more serious study of Negroes, 
an investigator of the scholarly atti- 
tude has tried to reach those of the 
sea islands where they had little con- 
tact with other people. On the plan- 
tations of the sea islands only a few 
whites lived—just a number sufficient 
to supervise the plantations and to 
maintain order. The Negroes brought 
to these islands from Africa were in- 
fluenced less by the whites, and they 
held on longer to their African cus- 
toms or modified them more slowly 
than imported Africans settled on the 
mainland. 

The study of these Negroes in those 
parts, therefore, offers two advan- 
tages. We thereby learn more about 
their African background, and we can 
determine the extent to which this mu- 
sic is original with the Negroes. i 
book, then, is timely, for there are 
many so-called scholars who, without 
data to prove the assertion, are say- 
ing that Negro music in America is 
mere imitation of what the white man 
has produced. Yet it has been diffi- 
cult to find any real music which the 
early white settlers created. 

Mrs. Parrish went to Simon’s Island 
off the coast of Georgia in 1912 and 
has spent much of her time there since 
that date. She has tried to win the 
confidence of these Negroes in order 
to understand their folkways. She 
claims that she succeeded in breaking 
down their reserve, and recorded more 
than a hundred of their songs, shouts, 
and dances. These contributions are 
not entirely new materials. They re- 
semble other such songs of the penta- 
tonic order. 

The author believes, however, that 
these melodies are more subtle than 
they seem to be; and, if not repro- 
duced on a seventeen note, or untem- 
pered scale, their value may not be 
appreciated. She says that the ordi- 
nary spirituals belong to a lower level 
than the songs which she has collected. 
She maintains that Negro folk-music 
owes nothing in its origin to the white 
man, although she concedes that in 
the effort to please the white man the 
Negro has sometimes corrupted his 
own music. 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. What role is the Negro now 
playing in the modern world? 
This question cannot be answered 
satisfactorily in one sentence as we 
too often do. In certain parts of 
the world where the Negro has been 
modernized, that is, prepared to 
discharge the functions of others 
in his community, he enjoys what 
is commonly called equality and 
justice. These instances, however, 
are rare. Yet they are sufficient to 
encourage most leaders of thought 
to believe that by struggle Negroes 
in general will some day be recog- 
nized as men and given the consid- 
eration to which human beings are 
entitled. 

The large majority of Negroes 
suffer from injustice in the modern 
countries in which they have been 
settled. As in the United States, 
Negroes must bear the same burden 
of taxation to support the Govern- 
ment and must offer their lives to 
defend this country, but they are 
denied equal economic opportunity, 
educational facilities, protection of 
health, the right of suffrage, and 
access to public honors. Negroes 
are without the protection of the 
law before mobs which lynch and 
massacre them. In the British Em- 
pire there is not so much violence 
as breaks out in our frontier areas, 
but opportunities for social and 
economic development are equally 
denied in the interest of economic 
imperialism, and politically the 
Negro does not count in the coun- 
cils of that nation. In their depen- 
dencies the Dutch and the Span- 
iards have been worse than the 
British. The French have to their 
eredit the policy of selecting a few 
of the most promising natives of 
their colonies, and they grant these 
elect equality with themselves with 
the understanding that the chosen 
few will be instruments in the 
hands of the French capitalists in 
exploiting the masses. In such a 
policy certain persons are sufficient- 
ly sanguine to find some hope for 
a brighter day. Recently liberal 


movements have been inaugurated 
to change these conditions, but that 
task has not yet been accomplished. 
During the present international 
conflict some concessions have been 
made in the United States to se- 
cure unity in combating a common 
foe, but we do not yet have assur- 
ance that these gains will be per- 
manent. The selfishness of man is 
such a dominant motive that he 
does not like to see others obtain 
what he has enjoyed from time im- 
memorial. 


2. Is the Negro physically consti- 
tuted to survive modern civili- 
zation ? 

This question comes up every 
now and then among those who 
would like to get rid of the Negro. 
Immediately after the War of the 
Rebellion, when the whites no long- 
er had the Negroes as slaves and 
did not desire them as citizens, they 
seized upon every sort of evidence 
to support the claim that the Ne- 
groes were rapidly dying out. In 
this case, they had one instance to 
favor such a conclusion. In the 
transition from slavery to freedom 
Negroes in considerable numbers 
left the plantations where they had 
been held in bondage, and in their 
readjustment many suffered from 
poverty and disease. In a few set- 
tlements as many as from fifteen to 
forty per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion died between 1865 and 1868. 
Proslavery editors and columnists 
then dilated on the imminent pass- 
ing of the Negro in the United 
States. These same prophets, mak- 
ing desire father to the thought, 
have found some consolation in re- 
cent figures published by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of the Census 
which show that the Negro popula- 
tion has not been increasing as fast 
as that of the whites, although the 
birthrate of the native Negro is 
greater than that of the native 
white. Until recently the increase 
of the white population had been 
due mainly to immigration. The 


main problem of the Negroes is to 
keep down their high death rate. 
This they have not been able to do 
because of social proseription and 
lack of economic opportunity which 
invite destructive diseases. 
Whether or not the Negro will 
survive has been ably answered re- 
cently by Dr. Julian H. Lewis, as- 
sociate professor of pathology at 
the University of Chicago, in his 
book entitled The Biology of the 
Negro. He presents scientifically 
all the available data on both sides 
of this question and discusses dis- 
passionately the various theories 
advanced as to the survival of the 
Negro. After considering all the 
handicaps from which the Negroes 
have suffered in Africa and in other 
parts where they have been mod- 
ernized the data support the con- 
clusion favorable to Negroes: 
‘*When a balance is struck between 
the assets and liabilities of the Ne- 
gro in his struggle with his envi- 
ronmént, which includes disease, it 
is found to be in his favor. This 


_is expressed in his ability not only 


to survive but to flourish on two 
continents. ’’ 


3. What role has the Negro shown 
himself qualified to play in the 
new order? 

This question requires three 
answers. In the first place, it raises 
another question as to whether or 
not the Negro can do what others 
do, whether he has prepared him- 
self for opportunities which may 
come; and it implies that there is 
to be a new order. As to the ca- 
pacity of the Negro we have no 
doubt. It has been established by 
scientists that there is no such 
thing as race or the inferiority of 
persons on account of race. Ex- 
periments have shown that normal 
persons selected from any stock 
and given the same opportunity 
make about the same progress in 
mental development. Environ- 
ment which provides man’s oppor- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THINGS 


Negroes must not forget those of 
the other race who in various ways 
have advanced their claims to 
equality and justice. We empha- 
size the gallantry of Robert Gould 
Shaw on the 10th of October, the 
martyrdom of John Brown on the 
16th, the courage of Cassius M. 
Clay and the faith of John Wool- 
man in freedom on the 19th. Like- 
wise, on the 25th we direct atten- 
tion to Wiiliam Goodell’s abolition 
effort and on the 28th to Levi Cof- 
fin’s founding of the Underground 
Railroad; but there are others to 
be kept in mind. 

During this season when we are 
thinking about the Indians found 
in America when Columbus discov- 
ered the Western Hemisphere we 
must not forget the Negroes who 
landed with him on these shores on 
October 12, 1492. Some writers 
say that a pilot on one of the ships 
of Columbus was a Negro, but this 
has not been proved. Columbus 
had no special interest in Negroes, 
but he brought them with him just 
as he did others whom he needed as 
assistants in his great adventure. 
Negroes not only came with Colum- 
bus but with all the other promi- 
nent Spanish discoverers and ex- 


plorers like Ponce de Leon, De 
Soto, and Balboa. Thousands of 
Negroes had been brought from Af- 
rica and settled in Spain. From 
that country they came to Amer- 
ica. Thus the Negroes established 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN HIS 
“ROUGH RIDER” UNIFORM 
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TO REMEMBER 


their right to be recorded as first 
Americans—those who first came 
from the Old World to bring a new 
civilization to the New World. 

We must bear in mind also that 
on the 27th of October in 1858 one 
of the greatest friends of the lowly 
was born—Theodore Roosevelt. He 
was interested in humanity from 
boyhood up, and in public life he 
always thought of the man far 
down. When he became President 
of the United States in 1901 the 
Negroes had few friends and many 
enemies. In the backward parts of 
the country where most Negroes 
lived they were being denied em- 
ployment, segregated, mobbed, and 
lynched in large numbers. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt felt sympathetic to- 
ward these oppressed Americans, 
and invited Booker T. Washington 
to the White House where they 
talked over such matters while din- 
ing. When the race-hating politi- 
cians and editors heard of the 
President’s treating a Negro with 
such social equality they became so 
furious that it would seem that 
they were ready to get rid of the 
President by foul means. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, however, was every 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Scoreboard for the June Issue 


DIRECTIONS: Below in the column at the left, are listed names. 


Harry T. Burleigh. 

Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett. 
Langston Hughes. 

James Weldon Johnson. 
George Boxley. 

John Brown. 

Samuel! Coleridge Taylor. 
Hall Johnson and Eva Jessye. 
W. C. Handy. 


Sebastian Gomez and Juan 


de 
Pareja. 


Phyllis Wheatley. 
Zora Neale Hurston. 
Marcus Lopez. 
Pompey and York. 


. George Bush. 
. Jacques Romain. 


Pushkin. 
William Grose. 


. George Washington. 
. Richard Wright. 


Arna Bontempts. 


. Countee Cullen. 
. Clarence Cameron White. 
. Charles Lewis Reason. 

H. O. Tanner, 


Augusta Savage, 
Richmond Barthé and Sar- 
gent Johnson. 


George Augustus P. Bridgetower. 
Patrick Reason. 
William Grant Still and Samuel 


Brown. 


Claude McKay. 


. A. Carlos Gomez. 
. Antar. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Justin Elie. 
. Alejandro Garcia Caturla. 


Chevalier de St. Georges. 


. Florence B. Price. 


) 


Left his mark indelibly upon 
the school system of New York 
by his insistent and effective 
efforts to achieve equal oppor- 
tunity for both pupil and 
teacher. 

Became noted as an engraver 
and artist. 

An Arabian chieftain, son of a 
Negro woman, a poet who 
“meant as much to Arabian lit- 
erature as Homer meant to the 
Greek.” 

‘One of Brazil’s most famous 
composers whose theme is 
heard often on the radio now- 


adays taken from the opening’ 


measures of his 
Guarany.” 

One of Cuba’s Negro compos- 
ers who wrote “Comparsa.” 
Haiti’s leading composer. 


Outstanding Haitian 


opera 


Negro 


poet. 
Idol of Russian people. 


~ 


At the right are incomplete sentences and each one refers to one of 
the names. Before each sentence are parentheses. In the parentheses 
place the number of the name to which the incomplete sentences 


apply. 


Compositions readily available 
in Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., rather than in 
his native land. 

Wrote for the piano a series 
called “Diatonica Armonica.” 
Afro-English composer who 
wrote “Scenes from an Imagi- 
nary Ballet.” 

Arranges Spirituals. 

Father of the Blues. 

17th Century Spanish painters. 
Negro artists. 

First noted American 
woman poet. 
Recognized as foremost con- 
temporary colored woman 
writer. 

One of the most beloved and 
surely one of the most able 
Negro poets. 

Wrote “Clouds.” 

Won a cash prize in Chicago 
for her symphony. 

One of his best known poems 
is “If We Must Die.” 

Author of the powerful novel 
depicting the life of American 
native sons. 

Wrote “The Creation,” a poem 
profound in its simplicity of 
statement; beautiful in _ its 
profundity. 

Wrote “The Weary Blues.” 
Best krown by his rhythmic 
“Juba Dance.” 


Negro 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


— 
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Who by his sp!endid singing of 
Negro Spirituals inspired An- 
ton Dvorak to write in their 
spirit when he created the New 
World Symphony. 

Noted poet and novelist. 
Another favorite contemporary 
poet of merit. 

Famous composers of Los An- 
geles. 

Prototype of John Brown. 
Brought the slavery question to 
a focal point in the national 
consciousness by intensifying 
the bitter feeling that existed 
between the North and South. 
Father of Centralia, Washing- 
ton, 

Served with Commodore Perry 
in the Orient. 

Organized and led the first 
colony of American settlers to 
the shores of Puget Sound. 
Negro cook and body servant 
who accompanied Lewis and 
Clark on their expedition to 
the West. 

First Negro known to have 
reached the Pacific Northwest. 


Why did few Negroes settle in the 
Far West? 


What per cent of the population of 
British Guiana is made up of na- 
tives? Compare and contrast the 
life of the native in British Guiana 


with 
United States. 


that of the Negro in the 


Note particularly 


differences in social customs, jus- 
tice, and segregation. 

Discuss the article “Environmental 
Basis of Prejudice in the United 
States as Concerns the Negro.’ . . . 
Do you think the present war will 
alter the American pattern of life? 
Explain. 
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The Negro in the 
Advancement of 
Democracy 


(Continued from page 2) 


lies, achieved under the leadership 
of Simon Bolivar to whom in his 
extremity Christophe gave asylum 
in Haiti and later equipment with 
which Bolivar renewed the strug- 
gle. Antonio Maceo, the martyr 
in the eause of Cuban freedom, 
wrote a long chapter in the ad- 
vancement of democracy in the 
Western Hemisphere when he fell 
on December 7, 1896, fighting for 
the liberation of his native land. 
In our own country the story of 
the Negro as an exponent of de- 
mocracy is well known. Negroes 
fought in the colonial wars to ex- 
pand those countries believing in 
free speech, religious toleration, 
trial by jury, and representative 
government. More than 3,000 Ne- 
groes, walking in the footsteps of 
Crispus Attucks, Salem Poor, and 
Peter Salem, played their part 
nobly throughout the American 
Revolution which made the United 
States an independent nation. In 
the second war with England in 
1812 the Negro did his part in re- 
enacting our independence by 
shedding his blood on land and 
sea, with Jackson at New Orleans 
and with Perry and McDonough 
on Lake Erie. During the War 
for Southern Independence, 178,- 
975 Negroes fought for their own 
freedom and thereby showed that 
they were entitled to the rights 
and privileges of citizens. Repre- 
sentatives of the race lived up to 
this record in their valor shown in 
the Spanish-American War and 
in the defeat of autocracy in the 
European War of 1914-1919. 


Democracy 


(Continued from page 4) 


buying power and therefore strikes 
again and again. 

In the end nobody has gained 
anything, but much time and ener- 
gy are thereby wasted in trying to 
meet the demands of inflation. This 


unfortunate merry-go-round is rap- 
idly bringing many Americans to 
the point of contending that we 
shall have no industrial or political 
peace until we set up a dictator. 
Hitler will probably fail on the bat- 
tlefield, but to conquer him his op- 
ponents must adopt the same meth- 
ods which he has used to advance to 
his present impregnable position. 
That dictator of the United States 
to come must rise above race and 
class and unite all elements for the 
common defense. At the poor dy- 
ing rate at which we are now going 
we must perish, if attacked by a 
formidable enemy. 

Another evil of the so-called de- 
moecracies is social distinction. 
Caste and race hate are now de- 
feating the war against the Axis 
powers. The British military sys- 
tem is dominated by physically and 
mentally decayed princes and lords 
who have wrung their bread from 
the sweat of the brows of the under- 
paid subjects of the British depen- 
dencies—the oppressed for whom 
Domingo and Bustamente demand- 
ed consideration and now languish 
in British West Indian jails. 
Gandhi and his followers in India 
have been imprisoned for demand- 
ing that freedom which the British 
enjoy. 

In the United States race preju- 
dice requires the restriction of the 
Negro in the army and navy, but 
the nation thus weakened cannot 
compete with destructive agents on 
the high seas. No military system 
built upon caste can be any more 
effective against the dictators than 
England’s inefficient array which 
has lost every important objective 
in this war and has brought Eng- 
land to the level of a protectorate 
of the United States. Race hate 
requires the exclusion of Negroes 
from the ranks of skilled labor, but 
the insufficient highly trained tech- 
nicians thus made available can- 
not compete with the building pro- 
gram of the Fascists who can mar- 
shal to their support all the tech- 
nically trained people of Europe. 

Russia may succeed in expelling 
the foe from her country, but she 
will never do so by depending upon 
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our inefficient agencies. The con- 
quered Europeans may rise again 
from the dust of their humiliation, 
and history will not repeat itself if 
they do not, but they will never ef- 
fect such restoration through aid 
from the so-called democracies, 
which are so unwisely conducted. 
Because of selfishness and fear of 
competition the ruling class do not 
let others rise to their level. 

Some have said that the Negroes 
of the United States have no cause 
for worry since the publication of 
the recent edict against racial dis- 
crimination. But what are the 
facts in the case? The command of 
the leader has not been heeded by 
his race-hating followers. While 
the United States Government now 
calls upon the defense industries 
to employ Negroes without disecrim- 
ination the Government itself, the 
largest employer in the world, has 
not been doing so. 

Nothing could have exposed our 
weaknesses in government more 
easily than the present crisis. We 
ean readily see now that no form 
of government is inherently bad 
and none inherently good. It all 
depends upon the people who con- 
stitute the personnel of the govern- 
ment. The problem at hand is not 
to change the form of government 
but to change the thinking of the 
people. The greatest of all tyran- 
nies may be labelled democracy. 
The poor devil who has to bear the 
burden of it all in labor and taxa- 
tion is not so much concerned about 
the label the government may bear 
but about the opportunity for all to 
enjoy whatever benefits it may of- 
fer and without regard to creed, 
race or color. 


Things to Remember 


(Continued from page 12) 


inch a man, and he stood his 
ground. To him the Negro citizen 
was the same as any other citizen of 
the United States, and he said that 
he would not shut the door of op- 
portunity in a man’s face because 
he is black. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then, was an advance agent of ac- 
tual democracy. 
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“Democracy” and the 


Underman 
(Continued from page 6) 


those parts. In Latin America 
there are many millions who have 
never known the caste of color. In 
Brazil alone there are about 14,- 
000,000 of Negro blood, and the 
thinking leaders of that country 
are fostering a program of amal- 
gamation and fusion of cultures in 
order to make of the African, In- 
dian and Portuguese a Brazilian 
race with a Brazilian culture. In 
Cuba where a belated effort of the 
sort has tried to fuse the African 
and Spanish to make a Cuban race 
and Cuban culture the undertak- 
ing has been frustrated by the 
easte of color which followed the 
occupation of Cuba by the United 
States. 

What then will be the outcome 
as a result of the rapprochement 
between the United States and 
Latin America? Will the people 
of color in those parts have less 
liberty thereafter than they have 
today as it has already happened 
in Puerto Rico, Cuba, the Canal 
Zone, and the Virgin Islands? 
Will the Negroes of the United 
States profit by a possible broad- 
ening and liberalization of the 
United States’ point of view with 
respect to the races? Is such a 
thing probable as a result of our 
foreign policy? Can the people of 
the United States change their 
ways? 

In the greater portion of Latin 
America Negroes figure as gen- 
erals in armies and as high fune- 
tionaries of countries like gov- 
ernors of states, representatives in 
the highest legislative bodies, 
members of cabinets, and presi- 
dents of republics. Negroes do 
not rise so high in the United 
States, and in the British Empire 
they are hardly permitted to rise 
at all. How will our foreign rep- 
resentatives demean themselves in 
negotiating with ambassadors of 
color while in most of the United 
States black men are religiously 
excluded from the body politic? 
What can representatives from 
such democratic countries expect 


from ours which they know to be 
established and conducted on the 
caste of color? 

For many years the people of 
Latin America have suspected and 
doubted the sincerity of our coun- 
try, and one factor contributing to 
this attitude has been our own 
Aryanism which differs from that 
of the Nazis only in being directed 
against the Negro instead of 
against the Jew. Evidently the 
United States Government, like 
Great Britain, its protegée, has 
taken the position that the Negro 
does not count. Else this country 
would not dare object to the 
Nazis doing in Europe the same 
thing which we are doing in 
America. The United States Gov- 
ernment has the attitude of Wood- 
row Wilson who, when told that 
his treatment of the Negro did not 
harmonize with the principles set 
forth in his New Freedom, said 
frankly that he did not have the 
Negro in mind when he expressed 
those thoughts. 

It may be that there will be no 
change in the policy toward the 
American Negroes and that the 
control of the United States Gov- 
ernment may continue the policy 
of segregating and handicapping 
this element of the population. If 
sO, we are on the way to more con- 
fusion and strife, for the Negro is 
in America to stay. It has been 
difficult to exterminate the Negro 
race. The change from one civili- 
zation to another was a mortal blow 
to the American Indians. Negroes, 
however, tend to survive in spite 
of persecution, and they are mak- 
ing unusual progress. The blow 
which the Negroes feel is the de- 
nial of opportunity to live accord- 
ing to the standards of modern life 
to which they have been assimilated 
and to which they are otherwise 
required to conform. 


Important Questions 
Answered 


(Continued from page 11) 


tunity differs from place to place 
and therefore accounts for prac- 
tically all the differences in the 
progress of peoples throughout the 
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world. No intelligent person of to- 
day doubts that the Negro can do 
what others do. The enemies of the 
Negro are rather concerned with 
devices to prevent the Negro from 
doing things of great moment. 

Some Negroes are adequately 
prepared for efficient service; oth- 
ers are not. State governments 
which spend 25 cents to educate the 
Negro child while spending $1.00 
to educate the white do not educate 
the masses of Negroes, and they 
have not the income to do the task 
themselves. Negroes have been 
turned away from schools offering 
technical and mechanical training 
on the grounds that such training 
for Negroes is useless inasmuch as 
the trades unions will not admit 
Negroes and employers will not 
hire them for skilled work. The 
policies of these trades unions, 
moreover, are sanctioned by the 
state governments and by the Fed- 
eral Government because of the 
voting power which the trades 
unions represent. As a minority 
group the Negroes of the United 
States have not the power to break 
down this apparently impassable 
barrier which the majority of white 
laborers consider as just in carry- 
ing out their program of keeping 
the Negro on the lowest level of the 
economic order. Oecasionally 
someone, claiming to be a liberal, 
questions the justice of this policy ; 
and a resolution in labor circles 
purporting to demand a change of 
attitude may be passed; but the 
wall stands, nevertheless, to hold 
the Negro in drudgery with low 
wages and a correspondingly low 
standard of living. 

As to whether or not there is to 
be a new order the historian will 
not dare to predict. In the course 
of time all things do change, but 
whether or not these changes will 
bring about a new policy of labor 
and of the Government toward the 
Negro is what no one can predict. 
Most assuredly the world will not 
be the same that it was before the 
present international conflict broke 
out. It may change for the better. 
or it may become worse as it did 
at the close of the war of 1914-19. 
Between 1919 and 1938 the world 
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descended to a level below that of 
the Dark Ages. For the present it 
seems that all so-called civilized na- 
tions have decided upon a program 
of self-extermination. What will 
be left thereafter no one knows. 
We do know, however, that the Ne- 
gro has the qualifications to fune- 
tion in any sphere where he has 
had equal opportunity. It will be 
wise for him to avail himself of 
every opportunity for technical 
and scientific training, for efficien- 
ey will count in the long run. In 
making such effort the Negro must 
exercise foresight. He must not 
wait for the opportunity to come 
before he prepares himself. Oppor- 
tunity, it is commonly said, must be 
seized by its forelocks. When it 
once passes it is gone forever. 


4. Is the Negro a citizen or sub- 
ject of the United States? 

In view of all the disabilities im- 
posed upon Negroes in this country 
this question must be faced hon- 
estly. The Negro is a subject of 
the United States. He is not gen- 
erally recognized as a citizen ex- 
cept in name. The Negro must per- 
form all the duties and bear all the 
burdens which others have imposed 
upon them, but he cannot enjoy 
the privileges and benefits which 
the Government is supposed to 
guarantee the law-abiding citizen. 
Law for the Negro in backward 
parts of the United States, more- 
over, is not the written law of the 
land, but the will of the white man 
who may have dealing with the Ne- 
gro, Anything which a white man 
in such parts may do to a Negro 
may be justified in the courts, since 
the version of the white man is ac- 
cepted in preference to that of the 
Negro. Although there is legisla- 
tion to the contrary, custom in our 
backward districts does not yet per- 
mit the testimony of a Negro to 
count against a white man. Often 
persons inquire why the United 
States Government does not inter- 
fere in localities where such injus- 
tice abounds, but the former makes 
so many distinctions against the 
Negro that it cannot consistently 
question the evil doings of others. 

What, then, is citizenship of the 


United States? During the debate 
on the Missouri Compromise from 
1819 to 1821 this very question 
came up. Missouri was finally per- 
mitted to enter the Union as a slave 
State but, when by its first consti- 
tution, authorized by the enabling 
act, it sought to exclude from that 
State free persons of color who 
might interfere with slavery, there 
followed another debate on the cit- 
izenship of the United States in 
contradistinction to citizenship of 
the State. The courts have general- 
ly held that citizenship of the Unit- 
ed States takes precedence over the 
citizenship of the State, and this is 
generally adhered to in all matters 
concerning whites. In cases in 
which Negroes are involved, how- 
ever, the courts by subterfuge and 
dodging the issue leave the Negro 
at the merey of the States. If the 
Negroes of the United States are 
citizens this country is unable or 
unwilling to protect its citizens. 


5. Has the Negro shown himself 
qualified to exercise the fune- 
tions of citizenship? 

History shows that the Negro has 
met every test of citizenship. In 
our Southland the Negro slave 
laborers made the frontier of the 
South habitable. Negroes cleared 
the forests, drained the swamps, 
prepared the soil for the produe- 
tion of its staples and dug from 
the earth nuggets of precious 
metals. In that section, too, fune- 
tioned Negro mechanics and arti- 
sans using the skill which was natu- 
ral to the African even in his native 
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land. These Negro workers shod 
horses, cast farming implements, 
made vehicles, constructed boats, 
and built railroads which provided 
the South with a network of trans- 
portation facilities. 

Negroes, moreover, have defend- 
ed the country in all crises. Negro 
soldiers, following the example of 
Crispus Attucks in the Boston 
Massacre and Salem Poor at 
Charlestown, have always defend- 
ed the United States flag. Seven 
hundred Negro soldiers partici- 
pated in the battle of Monmouth, 
many more in the battle of 
Rhode Island, and a still larger 
number helped to round up the 
troops of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
and secure the independence of 
America. Negroes stood again in 
the hardest battles with Perry and 
MacDonough on sea and with Jack- 
son at New Orleans in our second 
war with England. In the Civil 
War 178,975 Negroes willingly en- 
listed, and 36,847 of them died on 
the battlefield to save the Union and 
to destroy slavery. In the Spanish- 
American War heroic soldiers saved 
Theodore Roosevelt and his Rough © 
Riders and helped to drive the 
Spaniards from Cuba. In the 
World War of 1914-1919 Negro sol- 
diers labored to supply the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force and 
helped to defeat the foe in order to 
make the world safe for democracy 
which they had reason to believe 
they too should enjoy. If Negroes 
have been such a force in develop- 
ing this country and in making the 
supreme sacrifice to defend it they 
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are entitled to every honor and 
benefit which the nation can bestow. 

To the contrary, however, we 
often hear that the Negro, when 
given his first opportunity as a citi- 
zen during the reconstruction, was 


a failure in politics—that Negroes 


supported and participated in cor- 
rupt governments in the South. 
The corruption of these restored 
state governments has been exag- 
gerated to justify the inhuman 
methods by which they were over- 
thrown. These reconstruction gov- 
ernments were just like other gov- 
ernments of that time—some good 
and some bad. There was more 
corruption at that time in the 
North and West than there was in 
the South. What money was mis- 
appropriated in the South for rail- 
roads which were never built and 
bridges which no one ever crossed, 
moreover, went not to the Negro 
voters and legislators in action but 
to white men who manipulated 
these deals, and some of these 
whites were native Southerners. 
The mistake in the beginning was 
that the wealthy and well educated 
Southerners of the former slave- 
holding class refused to cooperate 
with the Negroes when, on the ad- 
vice of Thaddeus Stevens and 
Charles Sumner, they asked this 
class to assume the leadership of 
the freedmen in politics. The freed- 
men bitter disappointment 
turned to the carpetbaggers, and 
all suffered the consequences which 
intelligent men should have had 
sufficient judgment to avoid. 
Reconstruction, moreover, was 
not altogether a failure. The far- 
reaching reforms set going by this 
upheaval can never be overcome. 
The reconstructionists accomplished 
definite results which will continue 
to bear fruit as long as political 
and social institutions exist in this 
country. In overthrowing the pro- 
slavery artistocratic régime these 
reformers democratized the govern- 
ments of the new South by estab- 
lishing free manhood suffrage and 
apportioning representation on the 
basis of population rather than on 
interests. To enlighten the poor 
whites as well as the Negroes the 
reconstructionists provided for the 


first public school system the South 
ever had. Finally, the reconstruc- 
tionists instituted a social reform 
in abolishing such relics of bar- 
barism as the whipping post, the 
branding iron, and the stocks. ‘‘ By 
forty odd years,’’ says Louis F. 
Post in reference to South Caro- 
lina, ‘‘those Negroes forestalled 
Lloyd George with his proposal for 
old age pensions; by nearly four 
they preceded Henry George in 
apprehending the deadly import of 
land monopoly.’’ In fact, so ae- 
ceptable were the new constitutions 
providing for these reforms that 
they were not altered for one or 
two generations after the overthrow 
of the reconstructionists, and then 
largely to eliminate the Negro from 
polities. The fundamental princi- 
ples of social injustice proclaimed 
in the reconstruction constitutions 
still remain. It is true enough that 
the Negro was thrown out of office, 
driven to the ghetto and denied 
education, but the very forces 
which the enfranchised freedmen 
set going are now gradually having 
such effect on the whites that they 


are beginning to understand how 
they handicap themselves by trying 
to keep the Negro down. 


6. What may Negroes do to be- 
come fullfledged citizens of 
the United States? 


To this question many answers 
may be given, but history shows 
that oppressed minority groups 
have righted their wrongs by work 
along with aggressive agitation. 
Agitation with no work does not 
count, and work with no agitation 
does not solve the problem of 
changing human ‘relations. We 
have a number of agitative organi- 
zations which are doing successful 
work, but we need a larger number 
in the ranks to demonstrate that 
we are worthy of what we clamor 
for and that we know how to make 
proper use of the privileges de- 
manded. It is not expected that 
every Negro will be an Ernest Ev- 
erett Just, a James Weldon John- 
son, or a Richard B. Harrison. We 
do not think of every white man as 
being the equal of Shakespeare or 
Pasteur. But there are certain 
things possible for all Negroes to 
do in the improvement of their 
social, economic and political status 
—they may have clean bodies, neat 
homes, orderly neighborhoods and 
people of high character in them. 

The Negro with his unusual emo- 
tion and the ability vo express him- 
self through the arts must not lose 
the opportunity to attract the 
world to him. The boisterous laugh 
may be softened into a smile of 
sunshine, the noisy rush may be 
reduced to measured tread, the ill- 
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chosen colors may be reworked into 
things of beauty, and the congested 
corners of idlers may become cen- 
ters of trade and industry. 

The white man does not want the 
Negro today because there is so 
much about the latter with which 
poverty and disease have afflicted 
him that the former prefers a 
course in another direction. As 
soon as the Negro learns to develop 
more that the white man wants the 
relations will improve, whether 
there are laws to this effect or to 
the contrary. The Negro must 
make his community so attractive 
that other people will want to live 
in it. People are not accustomed 
to run away from what is conducive 
to their welfare and future develop- 
ment, but they are always wary 
about any innovation which may 
work an inconvenience before they 
are prepared to deal with it. With 
more work toward actual improve- 
ment the demands for these advan- 
tages for the Negro will not be so 
begrudgingly granted as they are 
today. 

In order to reach this end the 
whites must give the Negroes great- 
er opportunities. If the social status 
of the Negro is low it is not the 
fault of the Negro himself. It is 
the fault of the white man who 
brought the Negro to America, de- 
based him to slavery and aban- 
doned him when he could no longer 
be exploited. Segregation is aban- 
donment as lost to the other ele- 
ments of population. The very 
idea of shoving the Negro aside to 
shift for himself means to cast him 
off as lost. No one with ordinary 
common sense will believe that the 
Negro who was held in the depths 
of slavery for two and a half cen- 
turies can rise without help to the 
level of competition of others who 
have never been thus handicapped. 
The segregation of the Negro, then, 
is purely an effort to prevent him 
from rising to usefulness and 
recognition. In thus impeding the 
elevation of the Negro the white 
man is working his own undoing, 
for as BookerT. Washington wisely 
said, ‘‘You cannot hold a man in 
the ditch without staying in the 
ditch with him.’’ That is where 


most of the South is today. 


7. How many Negro soldiers were 
killed on both sides during the 
Civil War? 


The number in the Union Army 
who died for all causes was 36,847, 
of whom 2,894 died of wounds or 
diseases. These figures are gener- 
ally forgotten or are unknown 
among Negro spokesmen when re- 
ferring to the War of the Rebellion 
and the important role played by 
the Negro soldiers in that drama. 
Often Negro writers emphasize the 
fact that the Union Army met de- 
feat continually until the Negroes 
were declared free and enlisted to 
secure that freedom by victory on 
the battlefield. On the other hand, 
the writers of our history taught 
in the schools are blind to such 
facts, but when they take up the 
shortcomings of the nation the Ne- 
groes are the first to whom they 
give dishonorable mention. 

History shows that in proportion 
to their population the Negroes did 
more than their part in saving the 
Union and in destroying slavery. 
As many as 178,975 Negroes were 
enlisted in the Union Army. This 
figure is very often erroneously 
given as 200,000. Yet the actual 
number of 178,975 Negro soldiers 
drawn into the ranks when the en- 
tire number of all soldiers disband- 
ed in 1865 was only 1,000,516 
shows a great response to the call 
of freedom. In some states where 
no Negro units could be provided 
Negroes anxious to don the colors 
went to those states where they 
might enlist. For example the Mas- 
sachusetts Fifty-fourth and Fifty- 
fifth were made up of Negroes from 
various parts of the country. The 
Negro population of New England 
has always been small, and those 
ranks would have been filled only 
with much difficulty if the recruit- 
ing officer had accepted only Ne- 
groes of New England. 

The sacrifice made by the Negro 
soldiers during that contest, more- 
over, was shown not only by the 
number enlisted but by the hard 
fighting which they had to endure. 
The South at that time had the 
same attitude as it has today. It 
would rather see this country con- 
quered by Germany than to see the 
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Negro armed and given the rights 
and privileges belonging to every 
one who makes the supreme sacri- 
fice for his country. Wherever 
Negro soldiers appeared against 
the Confederates, therefore, they 
became special targets. They were 
offered no quarter, the enemy 
choosing to massacre them rather 
than take them as prisoners. The 
massacre at Fort Fisher was a case 
in evidence. 

The best evidence of the suffer- 
ing of the Negro soldiers comes 
from the Office of the Adjutant 
General of the United States. The 
figures compiled by the statistician 
show that of the 359,528 Union 
soldiers killed during the War of 
the Rebellion 36,847 were Negroes. 
This is a rather large figure for 
casualties among the Negro soldiers 
when the entire army disbanded in 
1865 had 1,000,516 men. Most as- 
suredly the entire number enlisted 
makes these losses more astound- 
ing. Certainly the Negroes of the 
country are not aware of the great 
sacrifice which the race made for 
its own freedom and the salvation 
of the Union. 

There are no figures as to the 
number of Negro soldiers killed in 
the Confederate Army. In fact, 
there is doubt that any Negro sol- 
diers actually saw service in the 
Confederate Army. Near the end 
of the struggle the Confederates in 
their extremity enlisted Negroes as 
soldiers and drilled them, but we 
do not know of any of their actual 
fighting of consequence, See 
Charles Wesley’s Collapse of the 
Confederacy. 

No one knows exactly how many 
soldiers of the white race were 
killed on the Confederate side. The 
government collapsed and the rec- 
ords were never compiled. It is 
said that 359,528 Union soldiers 
were killed during the Civil War 
and that the number on the Con- 
federate side was probably about 
the same. Only a partial list of 
the Provost Marshal of the Con- 
federate States of America, made 
before the war ended, is now avail- 
able, and he could not have known 
at that time the toll of the war 
during the closing year when the 
South had reached its extremity. 
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“PREMPEH” THE LAST ASHANTI KING 


NE foggy morning in the 
() late spring of 1924, a huge 

‘*Pacific and Oriental’’ 
liner moved slowly, somewhat ma- 
jestically, to its pier at a port on 
the Gold Coast, in West Africa. 
The shore was lined with thousands 
of eager natives, with a goodly 
sprinkling of Europeans, chiefly 
British Government officials on 
particular business, standing aloof. 
All waited expectantly, eyes strain- 
ing to catch a glimpse of a prema- 
turely aged figure, clad in Euro- 
pean clothes, pacing the deck with 
measured steps, and still bearing 
itself with that regal dignity to 
which it was to the manner born. 

As the preparations for debark- 
ing came to a close, the figure that 
was the focus of attention stepped 
heavily, wearily, down the gang- 
plank. A spontaneous shout split 
the ear when he came into view, fol- 
lowed by a small retinue. The in- 
stant his feet touched land, pagan 
and Christian united in an out- 
burst of the ‘‘Old Hundred,’’ a 
most peculiar salutation. The 
strains of the hymn from thousands 
of throats were soul-stirring; and 
the kingly old man was deeply and 
visibly affected. That completed, 
the multitude broke into a vocifer- 
ous acclamation. Some danced with 
joy, and others gave vent to 
shrieks of pure delight. All joined 
in the welcome, ‘‘Prempeh, 
Prempeh.’’ 

Thus, after an exile of twenty- 
eight years in the Seychelles, Kwa- 
ka Dua III, Ajiman Prempeh, the 
last of the ruling monarchs of 
Ashanti, returned to the land of 
his heritage, bowed with age, 
Christianized, completely resigned 
to his fate under the British yoke, 
but, nevertheless, proud of his line- 
age, eyes burning with an un- 
quenchable fire that belied his years. 

But what of the country over 
which this monarch whose reign 
came to such a lamentable close, 
maintained a wholly despotic rule? 
What of its people? Its history 
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and legends? Its political institu- 
tions, and the like? 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
14th edition, Volume 2, page 504, 
states, ‘‘Ashanti, an inland coun- 
try of West Africa, was annexed 
by Great Britain in 1901. It lies 
immediately north of the Gold 
Coast Colony, and while preserving 
a separate entity, is administered 
by a chief commissioner under the 
authority of the governor of the 
Gold Coast. Its area is 24,560 
square miles; population (census 
of 1921), 406,594.’’ 

Ashanti first came under the no- 
tice of Europeans early in the 
eighteenth century, as a confedera- 
tion of states under the hegemony 
of the Kumasi tribe. Previous to 
this the leadership was claimed by 
the Denkera, also known as Den- 
kyra, and other tribes. The real 
founder of the Ashanti kingdom, 
however, was Osai Tutu, described 
as the fourth king of Kumasi. 
Legend states that there came to 
his court a magician who asserted 
that he was commissioned by the 
god of the sky, ‘‘Nyame,’’ to make 
of the Ashanti a great nation. In 
proof of this he drew down a black 
cloud from heaven, from which a 
wooden stool descended partly cov- 
ered with gold. This heavenly stool 
came to rest on the knees of Osai 
Tutu. The magician declared that 
it contained the soul of the nation. 
Later, it became the famous Golden 
Stool of Ashanti. It had its own 
adjunct of sovereignty—an um- 
brella, and its own attendants. It 
was placed next to the king’s stool 
on ceremonious occasions and the 
king rested his arm upon it. 

Legends vary as to the exact 
origin of the Ashanti. The most 
probable tradition represents them 
as originating from bands of fugi- 
tives who, in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, were driven by mi- 
grating Moslem tribes from the 
areas surrounding the Niger and 
the Sengal. Securing possession of 


a densely forested region, they suc- 


cessfully defended themselves with 
a valor which became a national 
characteristic, and which raised 
them to the rank of a powerful 
conquering nation. 

They are of pure Negro stock, 
are supposed to be basically of the 
same race as the Fanti, who are 
nearer the coast, and who speak 
the same language. A large num- 
ber of tribes composed this people, 
viz: Bekwai, Adamsi, Juabin, Ko- 
kofu, Mampon and Kumasi. The 
tribes were separately ruled each 
by its own King, but from earliest 
times the king of Kumasi was 
spoken of as the King of Ashanti, 
and was titled ‘‘The Lord of 
Heaven and of Earth.’’ The king- 
ship has been abolished under Brit- 
ish rule, but each tribe still has its 
paramount chief, or Omanhene. 

The principal symbols of kingly 
power and authority are the stool 
and the umbrella. Chiefs are said 
to be ‘‘enstooled,’’ not crowned. 
Land is held in common by the 
tribes. Whatever is unallotted is 
attached to the office of the head 
chief and is called ‘‘stool-land.’’ 
Until the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century human sacrifice was 
practised among the Ashanti. This 
institution was founded upon sen- 
timents of piety towards parents 
and other connections. It was the 
belief that the ranks of a chief’s 
dead relatives would be measured 
by the number of attendants that 
followed him. The succession to 
the chiefs’ stools is for the most 
part hereditary by the female side, 
the heir to the stool being the son 
of the occupant’s eldest sister, or. 
failing male offspring by his sis- 
ters, his brothers according to seni- 
ority and back from them to the 
male offspring of his aunts on the 
father’s side. 

The Ashanti were so occupied 
with the arts of war that very little 
time was left for anything else. 
Nevertheless, they are skillful in 
several kinds of manufacture par- 
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ticularly in the weaving of cotton 
cloth. 

Perhaps the most famous of the 
ancestors of this last of the Ashanti 
kings was Kwaka Dua I, enstooled 
as King of the Kumasi about the 
year 1838. History tells us that 
he was a peace-loving monarch, it- 
self a rarity among the Ashanti. 
His reputation as such was not 
long sustained, for in 1863, because 
of the British refusal to surrender 
certain Fanti -fugitives, war broke 
out between him and the British. 
The Ashanti defeated the British 
in two actions and were permitted 
to retire unmolested. Needless to 
say, the natives were overjoyed. 
They declared that Kwaka Dua was 
stronger than the cannon of the 
white men. Shortly after, however, 
Kwaka died. 

His suecessor, 
(‘King Coffee’’), was duly en- 
stooled. Trouble soon arose be- 
tween him, the Dutch, and the Brit- 
ish. <A tribe of people known as 
the Elmira was transferred by the 
Dutch to the English. The Ashanti 
resented this. They had always re- 
garded the Elmiras as subjects and 
had been receiving payment from 
the Dutch on this account every 
vear. Another cause of friction 
was their holding in captivity of 
four Europeans, including a mis- 
sionary and his wife. War broke 
out. An Ashanti force crossed the 
Prah, and advanced menacingly in 
the vicinity of Cape Coast. Sir 
yarnett Wolseley was despatched 
by the British to deal with the sit- 
uation. His force consisted of 
2,400 white troops. After severe 
fighting this small expedition sue- 
ceeded in occupying Kumasi, the 
capital, on February 4, 1874. 
‘*King Coffee’’ fled but refused to 
surrender. Kumasi was set on fire, 
after which Sir Garnett retired. 
Later on, Captain John Glover, 
R.N., administrator of the British 
Colony of Lagos, who with native 
levies had been cooperating with 
Sir Garnett, reached the still burn- 
ing ruins of the deserted capital. 
King Coffee was induced to ask for 
peace and on February 13 a treaty 


Kofi Karikari 


was signed at Fomana. By its 
terms the King renounced all 


claims to Elmira, promised to pay 
an indemnity, pledged his word to 
suppress the practice of human sac- 
rifice and to encourage freedom of 
trade. The British, however, over- 
looked the opportunity of encour- 
aging a general secession of states 
from the Ashanti confederacy. 
Thus the power of the king was 
still consolidated. 

Soon after, Kofi Karikari was 
deposed and his brother Mensa en- 
stooled. His rule was tyrannous 
and oppressive and stained with re- 
peated human sacrifices. In 1883, 
a revolution overthrew Mensa, and 
his successor, Kwaka Dua II, a 
very young man, died in June, 
1884, not long after his election. 
That same month Kofi Karikari 
who was deposed, died, and disrup- 
tion threatened Ashanti. A _ ter- 
rible, desolating civil war ensued. 
In the midst of it, Prempeh—who 
took the name of Kwaka Dua III— 
was chosen king on March 26, 1888. 
For a time peace and prosperity 
prevailed, 

This, however, was_ short-lived, 
for in 1893 fresh trouble arose be- 
tween the Ashanti and the other 
tribes of the Gold Coast. The Brit- 
ish Government interfered in 1895, 
calling upon Prempeh to fulfill the 
terms of the treaty of 1874, and 
further still, to accept a British 


Protectorate. This the king de- 
clined to do. Feeling that the Co- 
lonial Government at the Gold 


Coast was not disposed to listen to 
his side of the dispute, he refused 
to deal with the governor, and in- 
stead despatched emissaries to the 
Secretary of State in London, who 
point-blank would not receive them. 
An impasse developed. The Brit- 
ish had recourse to war. 

History is not clear at this june- 
ture as to who was responsible for 
this totally unnecessary outbreak 
of hostilities. It is true that Prem- 
peh was a very young man who was 
being deceived by two clever Afri- 
can scoundrels, the Ansah brothers. 
Still, throughout, there was a sin- 
cerity in him to present his case 
and secure a fair settlement of the 
entire question. In the whole af- 
fair the duplicity of the Ansahs 
was evident to all except the confid- 
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ing and trustful Prempeh. It be- 
came apparent in the end that they 
themselves did not dream that the 
matter would have taken such a 
tragic turn and end with the abdi- 
cation and banishment of Prempeh. 
When realization came to them it 
was too late. The British had al- 
ready occupied Kumasi. 

On December 27, 1895, Colonel 
Sir Francis Scott set out from Cape 
Coast on a punitive expedition. The 
news of his coming reached Prem- 
peh at Kumasi. At first, he or- 
dered general mobilization; but 
upon the advice of the Ansahs, 
countermanded the order. On 
January 17, 1896, Kumasi was oe- 
cupied without incident, and on 
the 20th Prempeh submitted to Sir 
W. E. Maxwell, Governor of the 
Gold Coast. The king, the queen- 
mother, with the principal chiefs, 
were kept at Elmira for some time, 
then all were exiled to the Seychelle 
Islands. 

It will always be a moot question 
as to whether or not had the Ashan- 
ti decided to fight, the expedition- 
ary force under Sir Francis would 
have been able to make the long 
trek to Kumasi without suffering 
tremendous losses, or even being 
wiped out. The events surround- 
ing the downfall of Prempeh point 
unerringly to the fact that the king 
had no intention of resisting. 
Whether he still believed that the 
dispute between himself and the 
British Government was capable of 
being amicably settled it is hard to 
determine. But there is abundant 
evidence to conclude that he had no 
foreknowledge of the harsh terms 
that were to be imposed upon him 
by the governor of the Gold Coast, 
Mr. Maxwell, as he then was. It is 
easy to see that the arch-deceivers, 
the Ansah brothers themselves, 
were deceived by the impossible 
terms imposed by Mr. Maxwell. It 
was obvious that the object of the 
governor was to secure the person 
of the king. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that, had this fact been made 
known to Prempeh in time, he un- 
doubtedly would have fought to 
the last man. 

A famous historian writing on 
this subject has this to say : ‘‘ Prem- 
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peh, so soon as he realized that he 
had been deceived by the Ansahs 
and was assured that he would not 
be deposed, stopped the mobilization 
of his army, made no attempt to 
resist the entry of the troops into 
Kumasi, humiliated himself by 
making full submission to the Gov- 
ernor, claimed British protection 
and agreed to have a Resident in- 
stalled in his capital. It was his 
non-compliance with the demand 
for the immediate payment of the 
whole, or at least the greater part 
of an enormous sum as a war in- 
demnity, that had been made a pre- 
text for his removal.’’ 

A close study of the terms from 
available materials impels one to 
the conclusion that the whole ob- 
ject was to provoke King Prempeh 
to a rejection. The British soldiers 
were already in command of Ku- 
masi, the capital, and the king vir- 
tually a prisoner. Evidently, Gov- 
ernor Maxwell was bent on depos- 
ing King Prempeh, and ridding 
the British Government of such a 
troublesome neighbor. To say the 
least, Prempeh strove valiantly to 
avoid the public humiliation by ae- 
cepting all the conditions of the 
harsh treaty. Through the medium 
of interpreters, and Mr. Vroom, 
Secretary for Native Affairs repre- 
senting the British Government, 
and Albert Ansah on behalf of the 
king, the terms were stated. The 
first demanded of Prempeh that he, 
personally, should render submis- 
sion to the Governor, in the native 
way and custom, to signify abject 
surrender. 

Why this particular form was in- 
sisted on, and no substitute was 
permitted, when, as a matter of 
common practice, a lesser chief 
could have executed the condition, 
is difficult to understand. Be that 
as it might, Prempeh, with very 
bad grace, accompanied by the 
queen-mother, rose from his chair, 
walked to Governor Maxwell, and, 
bowing before him, embraced his 
knees. Here was a stunning blow 
to his Ashanti pride and at that in- 
stant Ashanti prestige fell to a new 
low level. Even then, Prempeh 
would have avoided abdication had 
the last condition been met, name- 


ly, the war indemnity of about £50,- 
000, in gold, which was to be paid 
forthwith. In any country, in any 
age, this is an appreciable sum. 

Did the British officials really 
believe that the King had such an 
enormous amount available, or was 
it merely a subterfuge in order to 
force a refusal? The latter seems 
the more feasible. When it is con- 
sidered that no time was granted 
to produce the sum, it will be seen 
that some ulterior purpose must 
have motivated the Governor to in- 
sist on the strict compliance of this 
impossible condition. There was 
then no alternative left to Prempeh 
but to confess that he was unable 
to fulfil such a term. In the cir- 
cumstances, his detention and sub- 
sequent deportation was inevitable 
and was only a question of time, 
even though he had suffered the un- 
forgettable humility of performing 
abject surrender. 

Consternation reigned in the 
ranks of the Ashanti, when, conse- 
quent upon Prempeh’s admission 
that he was unable to produce the 
indemnity immediately, his arrest 
was ordered by Governor Max- 
well. This was followed by the de- 
tention of the Ansah_ brothers. 
Meanwhile, all who could make off 
with anything valuable contrived 
to do so. According to a descrip- 
tion of these events, by Lord 
Baden-Powell, then a plain officer 
in the campaign, ‘‘ Here was a man 
with an armful of gold-hilted 
swords, there one with a box full 
of gold trinkets and rings... . But 
a large amount of valuables known 
to belong to the king had disap- 
peared, probably weeks previously 
—such as his celebrated dinner 
service of Dutch silver, his golden 
hat, his golden chair of state, and, 
above all, the royal stool, the em- 
blem par excellence of the King of 
Ashanti.”’ 

Of the man Prempeh little or no 
definite information seems to be 
available. Such data as exist come 
from Lord Baden-Powell, who re- 
corded the events in a book which 
he entitled, The Downfall of 
Prempeh. The King is described 
as young, with flabby, yellow face, 
glistening with oil; his expression 
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vacant hiding a keen mind. He af- 
fected a custom of ‘‘sucking on a 
large nut like a fat cigar.’’ He 
was not very tall, but was agile. 
During the meeting at which the 
King was deposed Baden-Powell 
tells us, ‘‘ And there sits Prempeh, 
looking very bored, as three scar- 
letclad dwarfs dance before him, 
amid the dense crowd of sword- 
bearers, court-criers, fly-catchers, 
and other officials. He looks a re- 
gal figure as he sits upon a lofty 
throne, with a huge velvet umbrella 
standing over him, upon his head a 
black and gold tiara, and on his 
neck and arms large golden beads 
and nuggets.”’ 

His residence, though called a 
palace, had very Irttle palatial 
about it. A collection of huts with 
high walls and enormous high- 
pitched thatched roofs comprised 
the principal dwellings. Courts 
without end, big and little, ‘‘sue- 
ceed each other, with narrow en- 
tries between, and with little or no 
attempt at architectural design or 
ornamentation. ’’ 

Prempeh was exiled to the Sey- 
chelle Islands in 1896. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1901, Ashanti was for- 
mally annexed to the British do- 
minions. Immediately relations 
improved between it and the Brit- 
ish. The principal cause was the 
support and continuance of the 
tribal system, and the recognition 
of the lawful chiefs, in this way 
winning the confidence and respect 
of a naturally suspicious people 
very mindful of their absent King. 
In 1921 the Golden Stool was. acci- 
dentally discovered. Buried in a 
box in the ground, it was found by 
native workmen and unfortunately 
was robbed of its golden ornaments 
shortly thereafter. The malefac- 
tors were seized and tried by the 
principal chiefs who recommended 
their execution. This sentence was 
commuted to banishment by the 
British Government, the chief in 
whose charge it was also suffering 
the same penalty. 

On this occasion, the British 
Government rose to the situation. 
It declared that it no longer was 
desirous of securing possession of 
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the stool, unless used for seditious 
purposes. Its confidence in this 
particular was repaid, for in the 
World War the Ashanti demon- 
strated unswerving loyalty to the 
Crown. 

Notwithstanding the prosperity 
and good feeling which prevailed 
in Ashanti, the natives unceasingly 
manifested a desire to have their 
exiled King return. Finally, this 
was granted, and in 1924 Prempeh 
came back to his beloved Ashanti. 
In April, 1925, he was present at 
the great palaver held at Kumasi, 
to welcome ex-King Edward VIII. 
then the Prince of Wales. The oe- 
casion was marked by a spectacular 
display of native panoply and dig- 
nity. The next year Prempeh was 
restored to the Kumasi stool, but 
only to the position of Kumasihene, 
or paramount chief, of the Kumasi 
tribe. The kingship was never re- 
stored. His sister was chosen to 
assume the honored position of 
‘*Queen-mother,’’ an office of great 
influence. 

An unostentatious cortege passed 
out of Kumasi, towards the after- 
noon of a day in April, 1932. With 
quickening pace it headed towards 
a cemetery on the outskirts of the 
city,—the ‘‘Golgotha’’ of Ashanti. 
Stopping at its destination, the few 
mourners, with little ado, deposited 
the remains they bore and then has- 
tened back to the city. There was 
no pomp, no ceremony, no funeral 
paeans, no elaborate procession to 
mark the interment of the depart- 
ed,—but a simple, apologetic, hasty, 
insignificant burial. Thus, it came 
about that Quaka Dua III, Ajiman 
Prempeh, last of the Ashanti 
Kings, was laid to rest, far from 
the hallowed mausoleums of his 
princely forefathers, in a manner 
unbefitting the rank of one in 
whose veins the blood of kings had 
coursed. 


Subscriptions 
Expired 
Your subscription has expired. 
Renew at once by sending $1.00. 


This is still the fee. Bulk subserip- 
tions have been discontinued. 


Richard Potter 


By Mrs. Mary Grant CHARLES 


At this time when we think of 
the Negro generally as being the 
underdog it is encouraging to hear 
of their great deeds of the earlier 
years. Mrs. Mary Grant Charles 
desires to know more about a Ne- 
gro who founded Potter Place in 
New Hampshire. Her letter is self- 
explanatory : 


Covered Bridge Farm, 
Potter Place, N. H., 
Sept. 1, 1942. 


Dr. Carter Woodson, Editor 
Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 


Miss Henrietta Buckmaster has 
been so kind as to suggest that you 
might be interested in the project 
upon which I am working. 

For some time I have been col- 
lecting material on the life of Rich- 
ard Potter, a mulatto, for whom 
this village was named and I am 
sending you a brief summary of 
my findings in the hope that you 
may be able to add something to 
my knowledge of the man. If you 
find the subject of sufficient inter- 
est perhaps you would be willing to 
publish the summary in such a 
way as might prompt readers to 
send in additional items which 
would be most welcome. 

I shall be happy to answer any 
questions you may care to ask in 
regard to my project, and shall ap- 
preciate very much any help you 
may be able to give me. 


Very truly yours, 


Mary GRANT CHARLES 
Mrs. R. S. Charles. 


RICHARD POTTER OF POTTER PLACE 


Very little has been published 
about Richard Potter for whom the 
village of Potter Place, N. H., was 
named ; yet his life was one replete 
with adventure, romance and mys- 
tery. 
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Richard Potter who died at the 
Potter Place, in the township of 
Andover in 1835—the year of the 
anti-abolition riot in nearby Ca- 
naan—is said to have been the son 
of Sir ‘‘Harry’’ Frankland of Co- 
lonial Boston and Hopkinton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and of Dinah—the Di- 
nah of O. W. Holmes’ Agnes: 
**stolen when a child, And sold on 
Boston pier, Grown up in service, 
petted spoiled—’’ At any rate 
there is evidence that Richard was 
‘*born in the House’’ of the Frank- 
lands. 

Potter was a remarkably versa- 
tile man, but had already become 
internationally famous as a magi- 
cian and ventriloquist when, about 
the year 1814, acting as his own 
architect, he built an ambitious 
‘*shingle palace’’ upon the farm of 
a hundred acres of wild land he had 
purchased in New Hampshire. The 
original State Capitol in Concord 
(since several times enlarged and 
remodelled) which was built sev- 
eral years later was said to have - 
been built according to the plan of 
the Potter Place—perhaps—as Pot- 
ter dryly surmised—because of a 
similarity between his profession 
and that of the politician! 

Loved and respected by the na- 
tives, Potter settled down with his 
family to enjoy country life and 
labor in the periods between his 
professional engagements. He was 
among the first members of the Uni- 
versalist Church in the town; he 
was generous to a fault with the 
fortune he had earned, and was an 
active worker in the Temperance 
Cause. 

After an early youth happily 
spent in Hopkinton, Potter went to 
Europe with a mysterious ‘‘Mr. 
Skinner of Roxbury.’’ Mr. Skin- 
ner may have been of the Boston 
‘‘oventry,’’ in which case Richard 
went with him as a manservant; a 
sea captain, who kidnapped the boy 
(there is a legend to that effect, al- 
though the name Skinner is not 
mentioned) ; or he may have been 
an entertainer who took Richard 
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along as a helper. After their ar- 
rival (probably about 1795) Potter 
travelled for some years through 
various parts of Europe with a cir- 
cus, being for a time with Napo- 
leon, though not as a soldier. In 
case Potter had some sort of fam- 
ily connection with ‘‘Mr. Skinner 
of Roxbury’’ it should be men- 
tioned here that in Hopkinton a 
Fanny Skinner had married a 
Primus Titus of Framingham and 
that two of Potter’s sisters had 
married Framingham Tituses. 
Richard Potter married in Boston 
in 1808 Sally Harris of Roxbury, 
a beautiful and talented woman 
whose background is also mysteri- 
ous. She probably had some Amer- 
ican Indian blood. 

Potter said that he learned his 
art from John Rannie, the ventrilo- 
quist, and that he returned to 
America with him (that would be 
about 1802) and remained with 
him until Rannie’s retirement 
(about 1810?) when he developed 
his own act. It was said that he 
travelled with the first cireus to 
travel in what had become the 
United States, but as it is known 
that Rannie sometimes ‘‘perambu- 
lated’’ he may have been with him 
at the same time. 

In regard to the ‘‘first cireus’’ 
there was a Lewis Titus who is said 
to have been the first man to im- 
port animals for menagerie pur- 
poses (showmen hitherto having 
(lepended upon animals brought in 
as a venture by sea captains) and 
it is wondered if this man had any 
connection with the Titus family of 
Framingham, and if it was not his 
cireus with which Potter travelled. 

The frontispiece map of the ‘‘ New 
England Underground Railroad,’’ 
in Henrietta Buckmaster’s Let My 
People Go, shows a line that ap- 
pears to end right in the Potter 
Place, and it seems possible that 
the Potter Place might have beer 
an Underground Station, but aside 
from a single clue which may con- 
nect Richard Potter in some way 
with the Cannaan Academy, scene 
of the anti-abolition riot, nothing 
has as vet come to light in regard 
to this interesting possibility. 


New Books 


My Lives and How I Lost Them. 


By Christopher Cat in collabo- 
ration with Countee Cullen. 
Drawings by Robert Reid Mac- 
guire. (New York and Lon- 
lon: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
160 pp. Price, $2.00.) 


An entertaining story for chil- 
dren and adults, too, who have a 
sense of humor and a youthful 
mind. Countee Cullen, author of 
‘*The Lost Zoo,’’ again adds to our 
reading pleasure with his almost 
human—but yet so cat-like—Chris- 
topher. This time the medium is 
prose but the feeling and many of 
the expressions poetic. This is 
Christopher’s own true story of his 
eight adventurous lives and how he 
lost them as told to his human- 
being, Countee Cullen, who so clev- 
erly penned it for the young and 
old alike. 

Beginning with his birth in an 
old opera hat, Christopher tells in 
a delightful manner of the interest- 
ing episodes of his life. He in- 
cludes the medals and Roval Blue 
ribbons won by his prize-winning 
Papa; the unusual stories his Papa 
told to amuse him and his five sis- 
ters and brothers; the disaster that 
accompanied his desire to run away 
and join the circus after listening 
to the exciting circus experience of 
Cousin Tom Cat; his many extend- 
ed visits to the Animal Hospital to 
regain his previous eight lives; and 
his first and only trip to the coun- 
try to visit his favorite sister, 
Christobelle. 

The book is well-written and has 
much to offer the young reader. 
Wholesome family life, good man- 
ners, emphasis on correct expres- 
sion, as well as appeal and interest 
make it a valuable contribution to 
our literature for children. 

Mr. Maeguire’s pen drawings are 
good and have movement. For the 
very young reader they could have 
been larger. 


MARION ERNESTINE ANTHONY 
New York Public Library. 


Steppin and Family. 


By Newell, Hope. Illustrated 
by Anne Merriman Peck. (New 
York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. $2.00.) 


The one thing that Steppin Steb- 
bins wanted to learn was tap dane- 
ing. Steppin lived in Harlem with 
his mother and sister, Mary Ellis. 
They could not afford to pay for 
Steppin’s dancing lessons because 
Mother had to work hard to pro- 
vide a home for her two children. 
One day, while Steppin was sitting 
under the ‘‘Wishing Tree,’’ a 
young man drove up and spoke to 
him. This man was Bob Williams 
(we recognize ‘‘Bojangles’’ Robin- 
son), the great tap dancer and it 
was he who changed Steppin’s 
whole life for he sent Steppin to 
Dad’s dancing school. The story 
deals not only with the fulfillment 
of Steppin’s desire but it also 
paints a true and most interesting 
picture of family life in Harlem. 

Anne Peck has sketched Steppin 
and his family and friends with ac- 
curacy and sympathetic under- 
standing. She has caught the spirit 
of Harlem and vet she has not felt 
it necessary to caricature the Ne- 
ero. 

The book will appeal to boys and 
girls of approximately the sixth 
grade and over. It has humor, sus- 
pense and all of the vital qualities 
necessary to make a story a good 
book. 

It is one of the best books about 
Negro children to be published. 
Miss Newell, though she is not a Ne- 
gro herself, writes with a keen in- 
sight and great understanding of 
the life of the average Negro. She 
was for some time a supervisor in 
the Harlem branch of the Henry 
Street Settlement Nurses. This ex- 
perience brought her in close con- 
tact with the people of Harlem, and 
Steppin was born from that con- 
tact. 

Boys and girls will immediately 
add Steppin and the other charaec- 
ters to their list of book friends. 


Avua@usta BRAXTON BAKER 
New York Public Library. 
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Books Throughout the 


J. H. Roy and G. 


Negro 


Crowned by the Bureau of Educational Research of grades) 
the National Education Association as one of the six 
pieces of the best educational research since 1935. A 


education should be. 370 pages 3.25 


from the Portguese by Richard Pattee. The role of 
the Negro in Brazil from slavery to emancipation 
and equality. An able presentation of the Brazilian 


Controversy over the Distribution of Abolition Lit- 
erature, by W. Sherman Savage.—A scientific study 
of a neglected phase of abolition. An exposé of the 


Dunbar Critically Examined, by Victor Lawson.—A 
new book dealing with Dunbar from a new point of 
\iew--not to eulogize him but to survey his writings 


1538 Ninth St., N. W. 


Makers of Histor 
Negro Education in Alabama, by Horace Mann Bond. (Recommended for the * 


Year 


PRICE | Word Pictures of the Great, by E. 
a Cc. Turner (Recommended for 


by C. 
sixth and the seventh 


Prepare for Negro History Week by Using these 


NINE IMPORTANT BOOKS VALUABLE BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Price 
The Picture Poetry Book, by G. P. McBrown 
(Recommended for the pre-school child) $1.10 
? ey N lib mended for the first and second grades) 1.10 
7 1 th h k ing (Recommended for the second grade) 1.10 
comp ete without these works. African Myths, by C. G. Woodson (Recommended 
for the third and fourth grades) 1.10 


P. Derricotte, 


sec 4 .65 
The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson.—Sev- the second and third grades? 1.66 
enth Edition, further revised and enlarged. Gives Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome (Recom- 
more information about the Negro than any other mended for the second and third grades) 1.65 
volume hitherto published. Forty thousand copies 
already sold. The best work for college instruction The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane Shackel- 
and library reference. 703 pages $4.25 ford (Recommended for the fifth grade) 1.65 


G. Woodson 


study of cotton and steel which determined what ne FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND GENERAL 


REFERENCE 


The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, translated (The Story of the Negro Retold, 


by C. G. Woodson __ 2.15 


Church, by C. 


(The Negro and the Drama, by 


The hadi in Our History, by 


culture based on the admixture of the Indians, Por- Hi > So i f i - 
tuguese and Negroes, 223 pages 2.15 The Economic History o Li- 
istory \ beria, by G. W. Brown 3.25 
The History of the Negro 


G. Woodson 2.65 


The Negro in Brazil, by Arthur 


influence of the pro-slavery forces in the nation and L Ramos 
the radical methods adopted for preventing citizens 
from using the mails in the promotion of freedom. 3.25 
157 pages 2.15 
Literature Negro Poets and Their Poems, 

by R. T. Kerlin 2.65 
Gladiola Garden, by Effie Lee Newsome. lLllustrated and Art | emo Orators and Their @ua- 
by Lois M. Jones.—A beautiful book of verse for \ tons, by C. G. Woodson 5.25 
children of the elementary school, An effort to inter- 
pret nature to children. 183 pages 1.65 African Heroes and Heroines, 

by ©. G. Woodson 2.15 
Word Pictures of the Great, by E. P. Derricotte, J. + Women Builders, by Sadie Dan- — 
H. Roy, and G. C. Turner.—Dramatized biographical Biography iel 15 
sketches of twenty-six prominent Negroes for chil- The Negro in Sports, by E. B. 
dren in the second and third grades. A delight for Henderson 2.15 
children, Well illustrated 271 pages 1.65 Richard Allen, by C. H. Wesley 2.15 


Frederick Bond 2.15 


Plays and Pageants from the 


and to show their merits and demerits, according to Drama 4 Life of the Negro, by Willis as 
the standards of literary criticism. 177 pages 2.15 Richardson 3.29 
Negro History in Thirteen 
Plays, by Mae Miller and 
The Economic History of Liberia, by George W. Willis Richardson 3.25 
Brown.—The most authoritative book on Liberia, —_—_— 
and by a scholar who studied the economic situation Total $53.85 
in Liberia itself after having made researches in the 
archives of the United States and Europe. 370 pages 3.25 =. be at History Bulletin, Volumes I, II, III, 
V—$2.00 a volume 10.00 


The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880, by A. A. Taylor, Table of Important Events and Dates in Negro 


author of “The Negro in South Carolina during the History, by ©. G. Woodson -50 
Reconstruction” and “The Negro in the Reconstruc- : 

tion of Virginia.” A new picture of the Negro as he Pictures of Distinguished Negroes for l(c, 25c 

worked his way out of serfdom to usefulness and and $1.00 (200 Subjects Available) 

recognition. The Negro given an opportunity to ‘ 
testify on his own past. 312 pages 5 Grand Total $64.35 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


Washington, D. C. 
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